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Dear SIR, 
I Wiſh to give you ſome token 


of that regard and friendſhip = 


I have ever entertained for you, 
It begun with the cultivation of 
your early youth, it can end 
only when every thing elſe that 
is dear muſt be forgotten. Let 
theſe little Tracts of religious | 
| A2 -Philo« 


DEDICATION. 


Philoſophy, if they may by any 


means ſurvive their Author, be 
a memorial that your molt af- 
fectionate Friend and Brother 
was 18 
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The, Advantages. of Religious 


GENESIS xxiv. 63. 


Jſaac went aut to meditate. in the Field, 
at the Eventide. we 58: fie 


N the days of early 1 innocence, and 
patriarchal frmplicity, nature had a 
kind of dominion in the heart of 

man which ſhe ſeems now, in a great 
meaſure, to have loſt, While he was 


attentive only to the gratification” of real 
wants, and found them ſupplied by her 


common bounty; he could not fail to 
love fo kind a benefactreſs. | (21085 
Vor, I. B. ; | But 


La. ab * „ 
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But through the refining arts of ſo- 


ciety this ſimple attachment to nature 


has been deſtroyed. When artificial 
wants were diſcovered, which ſhe alone 
was no longer able to gratify, man with- 
drew his affection from her, and art and 
avarice took place of love and ſimpli- 
City. 


This change is not only to be lament- 
ed, as productive of miſeries which man 
was nat made to ſuffer, but as deſtructive 


of that pure and reaſonable devotion, 
which the love af nature was intended 
to inſpire. 


Was it not intended that this love 


ſhould lead us to the adoration of God? 
Why then are his works ſo formed for 
admiration and delight? Why then ſuch 


order, 


f ſo- 
iture 
ficial 
alone 
vith- 
and 


ppli- 


1ent- 
man 
ctive 
tion, 
nded 


love 
30d? 
| for 
ſuch 


rder, 


order, ſuch beauty, ſuch proportion in 
every part of the creation? Why is the 
eye delighted with variety of colouring, 
and why are light and ſhade ſo admirably 
mingled to produce that variety? Why 
are our ſenſes affected by fragrance or 
beauty, by ſymmetry or magnificence ? 
Why do we rejoice to behold the glories 
of a riſing, or a ſetting ſun? and why 
do we feel an awful kind of pleaſure, 

when we behold the expanſe of heaven 
covered with innumerable ſtars ?—The 
reaſon is obvious : The God of Nature 
formed our ſenſes to be affected by theſe 
objects, that, under the influence of love 
and admiration, we might learn to adore 
the wiſdom that created them. 


Since then the contemplation of the 
viſible works of Providence ſeems to 
B 2 have 
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have been intended as a motive to ra- 
tional devotion, we ſhould do well to al- 
jor ſome time for exerciſes of this nature, 
and accompany the Patriarch at eventide 
e in the he d. | hel 


- To ind ulge YR contemplative 0 
tion muſt be more immediately neceſſary 
for thoſe whoſe lives roll in the circle of 
faſhionable difpation ; ; who ſeem to 
think that the only end of their being is 
amuſement, and have not the leaſt idea 
of thoſe indiſpenſible duties, by which 
they are bound either as ſociable, or as 
dependent creatures, Fr 


Did they ſometimes meditate on the 
works of eternal wiſdom, and ſoberly 
conſider the end of their exiſtence, would 
they conclude it to be the proper em- 
ployment of a rational creature to divide 

6 | it's 
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it's life between dreſs and dancing, be- 
tween ſleep and play to fly from one 
amuſement to another, while art has any 
new expedient to flatter luxury, and 
while the invention of poyerty can ad- | 
miniſter to the wants of wealth? 17 5 


Did they ever conternplate the 715 
dom of that Being who gave them life, 
could they ſuppoſe that life to be given 
in vain ? Could they conclude that a 
ſoul which can \ conceive the perfections 
of it's Creator, and which bears a ſhadow 
of thoſe perfections in itſelf, ſnould be 
created for no ndbler purpoſe than an 
inſect to flutter a while in the funſbine 
of Ty and. be no, more? 

Did they ſuſpend the 8 of ples: 
ſure to conſider the ſocial duties of man, 
would they ſuppoſe that the world was 
x furniſhed 
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furniſhed only for their particular enter- 
tainment; and that they had no other 
connections with, or engagemeats to 
their fellow creatures, than as they were 
neceſſary to their eaſe or amuſement; to 
contribute to their luxury, or gratify 
their pride? Would they not ſoon be 
convinced that thoſe who have the great. 
eſt ſhare of this world's goods are but 
more diſtinguiſhed ſervants of the com- 
munity ; and the greater the power that 
has been committed to them, the more 
laborious muſt be their ſetvice, and the 
more extenſive their charge! 8 1 0 : 


+ * 


- Did they reflect on the duties of a de- 
pendent creature, would they not per- 
ceive the ſtrong obligations which muſt 
bind a created being to the Author of its 
exiſtence? Would they not conclude 
that, if acts of worſhip are the only 

offerings 
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offerings we are capable of making our: 


ſupreme Creator, it is at leaſt our duty; 
not to neglect thoſe But when they, 
were informed that the particular acts of 
obedience which God expected from 
them in return for their creation and pre- 
ſervation, were to do juſtly, to love mercy, 
and to wall bumbly with reſpect to bim 
would they not, in thoſe precepts, be 
ſtruck with a general idea of their duty 
both religious and ſocial, and be con- 
vinced that the latter was founded on 
the former? | {tm 


— 


| Such reflections as theſe are certainly, 
proper for Beings that are born to be ace 
countable for the life that is lent them: 
But, how ſeldom do we yield admiſſion 
to ſuch reflections as theſe The world, 
the igſinuating world has the art of en- 
groſſing our attention Its objects ſtill 
B 4, prevail, 


„ 
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prevail, however inſignificant; nor is it 


ſufficient that we have been once de- 1 
ceived: The cheat is ſtill practiſed upon 
us; we are again' diſappointed, 4 we | 
ombeace-1 it again. | + 


Y | | | 
| Wo It is, beste convenient that we 
mould ſometimes retire from a ſcene of 
danger and r with Iſaac 4 
into the field, and meditate. & : F 


"Mit, be was not made far. per- , 
petual ſolitude—His powers, his depen- 
dencies, all declare againſt it; but occa- 
Fonally to leave the bufineſs and the 
tumult of ſociety to retire into himſelf, 
and Fo commune with his own heart, he- 
ther, with the Prophet 1 in his. chamber, 
or with the Patriarch in the field, is | 
not only expedient, but even u 


99 4 5 3 Then | 
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There is ſcarce any taſk ſo unwelcome 
to us as the review of our own minds, 
and hence it is that we are, in general, 
ſolittle acquainted with the ſtate of them. 


Our inclinations change inſenſibly, and 


the heart takes a different bias by im- 
perceptible degrees; inſomuch that when 
we come to compare our preſent con- 


duct with what was our manner of life 


a few years ago, we are ſurprized to ob- 
ſerye the difference, becauſe we attended 
not to the progreſſive change of our 
ſentiments and diſpoſitions, 


For this reaſon, . we ought, by frequent 
meditation, to examine the //ate of our 


minds,” to inquire how we ſtand affected 
to the great branches of our duty, by 


placing them reſpectively in view but 


more particularlyto make it our queſtion, 
whether we are ſenſible of that pious gra- 


10 titude 
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titude to our Creator, which is the firſt 
and beſt foundation of religious obedi- 
ence. 


Enquiries theſe are that demand the 
hour of privacy and recollection, when 
the paſſions are all obedient to the under- 
ſtanding, and even ſelf-intereſt and ſelf· 
love ſubmit to the ſearch of truth, 


Then let us n e ene to 
their trial, when their ſpecious advocates 
are at a diſtance; when they can derive 
no confidence from the flattering pre- 


ſence of worldly objects, and are no longer 


Dardined by the deceitfulneſs of fi in; : : 


For this, let me once more: obſerve 


. retirement is the proper ſcene. 


The world is an enemy that is not to be 
ſubdued, but by frequent retreats; we 
muſt contend with it as the Parthians of 


9; old. 
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SERMON. I: 17 
old did with their adverſaries, and fly, 
while we maintain the fight. 


But in all our religious meditations 
there is one circumſtance which we ought 
never to forget, and that is the deceitful- 
neſs of the heart, However cloſely or im- 
partially we examine it; we ſhall hardly 
bring it to an open or an ingenuous con- 
feſfion. It has ſtill ſome evaſion; ſome 
apology, ſome palliating circumſtance 
for every charge that is brought againſt 
it, If we place its deformities before it, 
it has the art of ſhifring the ſcene, and 
of diſplaying its ſuppoſed perfections in 
their ſtead: If we charge it with ſome 
particular vice, or foible, it derives en- 
couragement from compariſon, and in · 
ſtead of acknowledging and amending: 
its own faults, it ſets itſelf ar-eaſe- by 
conſidering the imperfeclions of others. 
013 | For 
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For this evil there is no better remedy 
than that which the Pſalmiſt has recourſe 
to, when he implores the aſſiſtance of 
chat Being, who is properly called the 
Searcher of hearts. The righteous God, 
ſays he, proveth the, bear. His eyelids 
tm the children of men—— Examine me, 
O Lord, and prove me: Try my. reins, 
and my heart. Who can tell bow oft he 
offendeth ? O cleanſe thou me from my ſe- 
cret faults. | 


1114 


210 5 1010. a 1 
> + be author of theſe petitions was; 
excluſive. of his inſpired knowledge, by 
no means a ſtranger to the human heart. 
He had experienced its treachery; He 
knew. its propenſity, 80, error, to folly 
and to vice. He knew, that an enemy, 
concealed under the maſk. of, friend{hip 


| vas. of all others the moſt dangerous, 
and 


104 
=y 
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and he conſidered his on heart as fuch. 
He was ſenſible that in this reſpect too 
he was liable to be betrayed by bis own 
familiar friend,” wich vhm he had lie- 
wiſe taten feet council. "eb 


It is from the ſtrongeſt convictions, 
therefore, that he applies to a ſuperior 
power, and prays for deliverance from 
an enemy lo inſidious, and ſo near. 
Such, ., under the ſame circumſtances, | 
ſhould be the conduct of every Chriſtian, 
if our hearts condemn us not, yet let ug 
pray for a more perfect knowledge of, 
and command over them, to that Being, 
W ho is greater than our hearts, and know- 


eth all things. 


This will not only be the moſt effec- 
tual, but the ſafeſt method af den. 
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amination; for when, with all becoming 
humility, we implore the aſſiſtance of 
God in that duty, we have nothing fur 
ther to fear from the event of it, becauſe 
we have done whatever was in our own 


power towards it. * 


Theſe are reflections which naturally 
aroſe upon the ſubject of religious medi- 

tation. Let us now turn our eyes a 
moment on the contemplative Patriarch. 
He wen out, we are told, to meditate in 
the field at the eventide. This was at the 
moſt critical juncture of his life; for he 
was now in expectation that the divine 
promiſe would ſoon be fulfilled in a cir- 
cumſtance of no leſs conſequence than 
that of giving him a wife, in whoſe off- 
ſpring all the generations of the earth 
were to be bleſſed. 


With 


S ER MON T 15 
With ſuch glorious and exalted views, 
it was natural for him to retire, and in- 
dulge his thoughts in private. Great 
joys, like great ſorrows, love to be alone, 
and a „ranger doth not intermetldle with 


' them. It is, therefore, with the greateſt 


propriety that the. hiſtorian repreſents 


Iſaac upon this occaſion as retiring into 


the field for meditation. 


The probable ſubject of his reflections 


was nothing leſs than the accompliſh- 


ment of the divine promiſe—a ſubject, 
in every reſpect, the nobleſt, and the 
moſt delightful that the human mind is 
capable of contemplating.! To the Pa- 
triarch it muſt have been particularly ſo 
upon this occaſion, for while he was yet 
meditating on thoſe promiſes, he beheld 
them accompliſhed. 


140 He 
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He lifted up his eyes and ſaw, and, 
* behold, the camels were 5 


« and when ſhe ſaw Iſaac, ſhe lighted off 


| 
« And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, p 
2 
$* the camel. 1 


« For ſhe had ſald unto the ſervant, 


« What man is this that walketh in the ; 
field to meet us? And the ſervant had 

* ſaid, It is my maſter.” 0 2 

As it will not be a Wee ſo I 7 

4 


hope it will not altogerher be an uſeleſs 
exhortation, if I recommend it to you, 
while you walk through the field of this ta 
life, like the Patriarch, to make the pro- et 
miſes of God the ſubject of your medi- co 
tation. You have, you will ſay, no th 
perſonal or particular promiſes, ſuch as me 
the ſon of Abraham was favoured with. bre 
hat may be true - but how much ſha 
greater, | 
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greater, how much more glorious ate 
your expectations than his? His were 
confined merely to the long ſucceſſion of 


an earthly poſterity, but yod look up to 
an inheritance of immortality, to ax - 


houſe nut made with hands, incorruptible 
in the heavens. Theſe magnificent pro- 
miſes you have from the ſame gracious 


Power, in whom the Patriarch :#wfted 


and was not deceived; whole hand is not 
ſhortened that it cannot ſave, and part of 
whoſe glorious character it is, that 4e 
keepeth bis promiſe for ever. 


Through every period of this uncer- 
tain life let us conſtantly meditate on the 
eternal promiſes. The eventide will ſoon 
come, when, like Iſaac, we ſhall ſec 
them accompliſhed —— when we ſhall 
meet that everlaſting love which firſt 
brought us into this ſtate of being, and 
ſhall finally remove us from it. Let 

Vol. I. C this 
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this be our frong conſolation, who have 
ed for refuge to lay hold on tbe bope ſet 
| before us; which hene we have as an an- 
-cbor of our ſouls, ſtedfaſt and immoveabli. 
This hope it was that ſupported our 
fellow- chriſtians in all the painful con- 
flicts of their ſpiritual warfare: And it is 
this that muſt afford us the only reaſon- | 
able conſolation under every diſtreſsful, 
or or diſcouraging event. 


0 1 Why art thou ſo full of heavineſs, 
„O my ſoul! And why art thou ſo 
« diſquicted within me? TRhlt in God” 
.—Repoſe on his infallible word, his im- 
-mutable promiſes; and in every various 


ſituation of life the ETERNAL PrRovi- 1 
-DENCE ſhall ever fail thee nor forſake thee, |; 
Whether thou art in the city, or whether : 


thou art in the field; bleſſed /balt: tbou be 
in tbe city, and bleed i alt thou be. inelbe 1 
feld. rk 1 8 2 


have 
e ſet 
1 an- 
eablb. 
our 
con- 
1 it is 
aſon- 


{sful, 
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ineſs, 
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The Ret trection of Lazarus. 


Lok R Xi. 44. 
He that was dead came forth. 


HE reſurrection of Lazarus not 

only affords a firm proof in favour 
of Chriſtianity, . but exhibits a very 
pleaſing picture of its amiable Author, 
While we read the ſtory, the miracle 
itſelf does not ſo much engage our at- 
tention, as the circumſtances of tender- 
acls that lead to it: We admire that 
d G2 divine 


0 
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divine power which could re- animate 
the dead, but the ſenſibili of friend- 
ſnip carries way our Mart: And, 
when, we behold that diviize Perſon 
who, entered into this ſtate,” | Being For 
the benevolent purpoſe of bur redemp- 
tion, melting under the tender ſen- 
Fations of friendſhip, that reverence we 
owe to the dignity of his character for- 
gets itſclf in affection. 


The ſtory of Lazarus is recorded by 
that beloved diſciple who was eminent 
for his ſenſibility and affectionate diſpo- 
fition. Hence it is that we find it re- 
lated with all thoſe tender circumſtances 
that await the event of death, when 
female ſoftneſs bewails the loſs of a 
brother, and friendſhip is a movrner at 


the grave. 
8 a 
„ 


— > 
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The ſacred writer epens his tary with 
the ſiekneſs of Lazarus, and diſtin- 


guiſhes him as the brother of chat pigys 


woman, who had anointed the Lord with 


ointment, and wiped bis fest with her hair. 


Theſe good offices juſtly entitled her to 
call upon him for his aſſiſtance in a caſe 
where he might be eminently ſerviceable. 
She, therefore, with her aſter, /ent unto 
bim, faying,' Lord, be <vhow then loueſt, 
ist. The hiſtorian has not mention- 
ed the purpoſe of this meſſage, but it 
was ſent maſt probably with the hope of 
what ſome of the Jews preſent-fuggeſted 
afterward, that he who ern the cyes 
of the blind, cauld cauſa: tbat this man 
ſhould not die. At the ſame time it might 
be hoped that the conſolations af friend- 
ſhip would afford ſome relief to their 
afflicted brother; for the pity of thoſe 

9 1 C 3 we 
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we love has power to ſoothe the heart, 
even while the body labours under the 
Wen 1 en 


But whatever might be the purpoſe 
of the meſſage, it had not the effect 
which was, undoubtedly, expected from 
it; for Jeſus did not immediately go to 
Bethany, though be, whom be loved, was 
fick. Yer why ? — why were the kind 
offices of friendſhip refuſed, at a time, 
when they were wanted ſo much? Or 
why was that healing power, which had 
been fo effectually and fo generally ex- 
erted, ſuſpended, in a caſe where affec- 
tion, and even gratitude, appeared to 
demand it? Could he, whoſe bene - 
volence was univerſal, who could reſtore 
the daughter of the Syrophenician wo- 
man — could he withhold that aid from 
| a friend 
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a friend which he ſo liberally gave to 
ſtrangers? How could he: ſuffer bim 
whom he loved to languiſh to death? 
How could he, after he had heard that. 
his friend was fit, abide two days-ftill/ 
in the ſame place where: be was? The 
reaſon for this he aſſigns. himſelf, viz, | 
that it was for the glory of God, that the: 
Son of God might be glorified therebys, 
—Yer it was not only for the glory of 
God, but for the benefit of the ſufferer. 
When by ſuch an aſtoniſhing proof he 
was convinced of the divine nature of 
his friend, with what joy muſt he have 
returned from the regions of death ? 
With what certainty of faith muſt he 
have confided in his Redeemer ? How. 
inexpreſſibly delightful muſt thoſe reflec- 
tions have been which told him he had 
an intereſt with that all-powerful Being, : 
who could bring back life. from the. 
C4 womb 
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womb of deſtruction? Who could re- 
ſtore the cold and inſenſible body to all 
its faculties and functions, and lighten 
thoſe eyes, that had ſlept the fleep of death? 
Were the ſufferings of a tranſient fickneſs 


z6 be compared with the glory that was thus 


revealed ? The friends of the deceaſed, 
moreover, his ſorrowing fiſters had not 
only the joy of beholding their brother 
reſtored to life, but received from this. 
event that confirmation of their faith 
which would from thenceforth be an 
unfailing ſource of happineſs. 


Thus it is that the gracious God 
dealeth with the children of men. He 
is in nowiſe the author of their ſuffer- 
ings. They flow from moral, or, as 
the ſickneſs of Lazarus did, from natu- 
ral cauſes. But how oft does the di- 


vine Providence bring good out of evil! 
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And how frequently, through his gra- 
cious interpoſition, i our 1 turned 
into ph 4 * 


vpen theſe ip did the friend 
of Lazarus forbear to viſit him during 
his ſickneſs ; but when by his divine 
knowledge, he found that he was dead, 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth, ſays wa er 
Igo that I may awake him. | 


It appears that the Aikiples too lad 
2 regard for this amiable man, which 
was the reaſon why their maſter did not, 
out of tenderneſs to them, expreſs him- 
ſelf clearly on the death of Lazarus: It 
appears ſo, and it is evident; for when 
be told them plainly, * Lazarus is dead,” 
Thomas exclaimed with pathetic ſor- 
row, Then let us go that wwe may die with 

| him. 
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bim. Alas! is our friend Lazarus 
dead? Is he that loved us no more? 
e What is there in this world that is no 

* worth living for? Is there yet ano- 
« ther Lazarus? Another that will love 
„ us? None, none! then let us go, that 
« we may die with bim.“ Thele are the 
natural complaints of ſurviving friend- 
ſhip, when thoſe, who are dearer to us 
than life itſelf, are irrecoverably torn 
away by the hand of death. Nor docs 
it appear, as Thomas met with no re- 
buke for his exclamation, that theſe 
complaints are. diſagreeable to Provi- 
dence. They are conſidered, no doubt, 
as the unavoidable eſſuſions of paſſions 
that are in themſelves blameleſs; and 
ſorrows of this kind are then only cul- 
pable, when they grow into habitual 
murmuring. ee dn 4 N. wer 
41 1 . But 


ut 
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But let us now accompany the mourn- 
ing diſciples and their maſter to viſic the 
afflited ſiſters, and the tomb of Lazarus. 
Martha, ſays the Evangeliſt, as ſoon as ſhe 
beard of the coming of Jeſus, went and met 
him, and ſaid, Lord, if thou hadſt been 
here, my brother bad not died. This ſeems 
to be a modeſt and unaffected complaint 
that Jeſus had not viſited his friend dur- 
ing his ſickneſs; but it was, at the ſame 
time, an acceptable inſtance of faith, 
which indeed ſhe proves to be very great, 
when ſhe adds, 7 know, that, even now, 
whatſoever thou wilt aſk of God, God will 
give it thee, As a reward for this dif- 
tinguiſhed faith, Jeſus immediately tells 
her that her brother ſhould riſe again; 
and when ſhe ſuppoſed that he alluded to 
the general reſurrection, he takes an op- 
portunity from thence to inform her of 
his own important appointment; and the 
tuperior privileges of thoſe that believe 
10017 in 
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in him. I, ſays he, am the reſurrection, 
and the life; whoſoever believeth in me, 
| though he were dead, yet ſhall be live 
and be that liveth, and believeth in me, 
ſhall never die, This was, indeed, a glo- 
rious declaration, and properly expreſſive 
of his divine miſſion, who brought life 
and immortality to light. 


But Martha was not the only one who 
made a confeſſion of faith on this occa- 
ſion; the Jews, who came from Jeruſa- 
lem to pay their viſits of candolence, 
made it their queſtion, whether he, who 
opened the eyes of the blind, could not have 
cauſed that even this man'ſbould not have 
died. Strange! that the Jews ſhould 
admit ſuch a ſuppoſition, who were, in 


general, remarkable for their infidelity, 
and from whoſe perſecutions Jeſus. had 


to lately been obliged to fly. Nay, it is 
4G evident 
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evident that he now returned to Bethany 
with caution andfecrecy on their account, 
from the reception he met with, and the 
private audience he appeats to, have had 
of Martha and Mary. Is it not range 
then, I Tay, that theſe Jews ſhould drop 
any thing like an, expreſſion of faith? 


Certaialy it appears ſo, but, perhaps, it 


may be accounted for thus. 
The mind is tiever Þo willing to let go 
its Prejudires as at thoſe times when ſor- 
row, or mourning, or the evils of life 
take hold of it. Scenes of affliction and 
diſtreſs ſubdue the pride of the heart, 
and obtain admiſſion for piety and truth. 
Now theſe Jews really condoled with the 
ſiſters of Lazarus, for the Evangeliſt 
tells us they wept z and this, therefore, 
was a proper ſeaſon for faith to gain the 
aſcendant of prejudice. 
When 
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When Jeſus joined this family of 
mourners, he groaned in the ſpirit, ſays 
the ſacred writer, and was troubled; but 
when he came to the tomb where his de- 
parted friend was laid be wept, He 
could no longer reſiſt the tender ſenſa- 
tions of friendſhip, and though he knew 
that, the next moment, he ſhould ſee 
Lazarus reſtored to life, he could not 
look on that body, which contained a 
heart that once had loved him, without 
a tear. Jeſus wept. The Son of God be- 
held with tears that body inanimate to 
which he was now about to reſtore the 
faculties of life. Let as a man, and 
as a friend he wept. —Jeſus wept—but it 
was at the grave of friendſhip : And the 
tears that fall on ſuch a grave are the 


tears of virtue, That fortitude, which- 


refuſes the tribute of mourning there, 
differs not from inſenſibility. It is gra- 
titude 


ſee 
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titude to weep over a departed friend: 
I had almoſt called ir n an- 
cients did give it that name. 


Jeſus wept He, who brought eter- 
nal life to his creatures, wept that one 
ſhould die! Who knows what paſſions 


might, at that moment, agitate his ſacred 


boſom? Who knows, whether, as he 


looked upon his lifeleſs friend, he did not 


revolye in his gracious mind all the mi- 
ſeries to which mankind are fubject; 


all the various evils of life, and death, 


the laſt and greateſt evil? Who knows 
whether ſome of thoſe tears that fell over 
the grave of Lazarus were not excited 
by reflecting on the ruin of human na- 


ture, that nature which he had taken 


upon him, and which it was his purpoſe 


to reſtore to the original privilege of life? 


NY 


$ Thus 


i 
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Thus the divine Benevolence indulged 
the {weeteſt and moſt amiable of all hu- 
man ſenſations, the tenderneſs of pity 
and friendſhip. 


But the time was now come, when he 
ſhould exert his power—Faber I thank 
thee, ſays he, that thou baſt heard me, and 
I knew that thou heareſt me always : but, 


becauſe of the | people which ſtand by I ſaid 


it, that they may believe that thou haſt 
ſent me. This was a very ſolemn intro- 
duction to the great miracle he was about 
to perform; and it muſt have rendered 
the effect of it ſtill more ſtriking to the 
people, when they beheld the immediate 
power of God obedient to the prayers of 
this divine man. Accordingly when be 
had thus ſpoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
* © Lazarus e COME FORTH,” Let us for a 


ſcene 
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ſcene—— Behold ! what various degrees 
of curiolity and expectation are written 
upon the faces of thoſe who ſtand }; / 


See, how-full of expreſſion 1 is every fea- 


ture at this critical moment when the 
dead is called upon 1 come ſcrib. ! Me- 


thinks I behold on one countenance the 
firm confidence of faiths and on another 


the fuſpenſion of doubt, while a third ex- 
preſſes the carcleſneſs, and half-conceal- 

ed ſcorn of diſbelief, One is attending 
with eager eyes to mark the firſt [ymp- | 
toms of returning life, while another is 
ſmiling at the vain confidence and credu- 


lity of his neighbour. The Son of God 


' himſelf ſtands over the grave with looks 


expreſſing the aſſurance of his efficacious 
power; but marked at the ſame; time, 


with the pleaſing: expectation. of | ſoon 


embracing his reviving friend —But the 
. the faithful and affectionate fi 
Vol. I. D ters 
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ters dee with what anxious eagerneſs 


they bend over their brother's grave! See 


how trembling expectation waits for the 
firſt ſignal of life ! In this caſe perfect love 


doth noT caft out fear, nor doth faith it- 
ſelf attend the iſſue without wavering. 
See how their eyes ſtrain to catch the 
returning ſenſe! Hah ! it returns the 
colour returns to the pale lips — They 
move The bhood wanders over the 
countenance — The eye-balls move — 
The eye-lids open He lives — Lazarts 


lives. 


From the contemplation of ſuch won- 
* defful events as theſe we may derive 
much religious improvement. They 
- animate our devotion, confirm our faith, 
and even exalt our ideas of that glorious 
Being whom we ſerve. At the ſame time 
ſcenes of pathetic tenderneſs, where the 
gentle 
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gentle affections are exerciſed and called 
forth, ſoſten and ſubdue the mind: They 
recal us from the idle purſuits of feſti- 
vity, or the more laborious vanities of 
falſe ambition, 


Who, that contemplates the lamented 
death of Lazarus, but would rather wiſh 
that his remains might be embalmed by 
the tears of private friendſhip, than that 
the report of his death ſhould ſpread 
from region to regton, and be heard with 
indifference, till it was heard no more: 
—Who, that confiders the miraculous 
circumſtances of his reſurrection, would 
think it worth his while to labour for the 
intereſt of any power but that which ſhall 
re-animate the dead? — Is it poſſible 
to reflect on the ſtory of Lazarus, and 
not wiſh to have partakeri'of that tender 
affection which wept over his grave? 

D 2 Te 
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To have been diſtinguiſhed by the favour 
of that gracious Redeemer who feels fo 
"tenderly for the ſufferings of his crea- 
tures, who died for their fins, and roſe 
again for their deliverance- from the 
grave: ? If. it be natural to form theſe 
wiſhes, let us reflect that this Redeemer 
ſtill liveth, and liveth to make intercel- 
Gon for us; : that, like Lazarus, we may 
be diſtioguiſhed by, his favour, and, like 
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8 E R B O N III. 
The different Conditions & 
the Wicked and the Righte-. 
ous conſidered in ſome par- 
ticular Views. 4 


Pov. iv. 18, 19. > 
The Path of the Juſt is as ibe aiding 

Light, that  ſhineth more and more unto: 

the perfect Day. T 1 trio. ö 33 


Hul the Way of the Wicked i is as Dart. 
wes; ; 2 know not at what 5 fumble. 


NEVER was h a more juſt, or 
a more ſtriking picture than that 


which is exhibited in theſe two ſhort 


Verſes. It appears, indeed, from all the 
. D 3 


Writings 
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writings of the ſon of David that he had 


a conſummate knowledge of human na - 


ture, and à deep penetration into the 
minds and manners of men: But in this 
paſſage he has even outſhone himſelf, and 
has added to the ſolid truths of the mo- 
raliſt the ſtrength of the poet's imagi- 
nation. 1 


I. The path of the juſt is as the ſhining 


light. His way is directed by that of 
truth, which is a /anthorn to his feet, and 
a-light unto his paths e derives his in- 


telligence from the fountains of eternal 


knowledge, and follows the guidance of 


infallible wiſdom! Is it poſſible that 


darkneſs ſhould fall upon his path, or 
that his life ſhould be miſdirected, while 


it is conducted by the rules of him who 


gave it? Is not he who conſtructs a ma- 
chine moſt capable of ordering its mo- 
tions, 


9 „ . — „ 
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tions, and of giving laws for its due re- 


gulation? While the actions of man are 
directed by the laws of God, it is fo 
long impoſſible that he ſhould go blind- 
ly forward, or that his feet ſhould not 
walk in the way. of knowledge. He 
moves in one certain and limited ſphere, 
where his way is plain before him; and 
his guide is continually at hand to direct 
him, that he turn not zo the right band, or 

to the beft. | 


Can any thing be more deſirable, in 
this valley of darkneſs and uncettainty, 
than to walk under the brightneſs of 
perpetual day ?—than to have our paths 
illumined by that glorious Being, who 
has arrayed himſelf with light as with a 
garment 9 _ 


D 2 This 
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This is nothing more than what a 
good man continually enjoys. While he 
makes the revealed will of God the rule 
of his actions, he walks for ever in tbe 
lil of: bis countenance; and he chat made 
him erdereth his goings. 


But as the path of the juſt may be id 
to be a ſhining light with reſpect to its 
certainty. and clearnels, ſo likewile it may 
be termed in conſideration of that plea- 


ſure and cheatfulneſs which it affords to 
thoſe- wiſe children, who have the happi- 


neſs- to walk therein. T beir ways are, 
indeed, ways of pleaſantneſs. They are 


equally ſtrangers to the anxieties of 


doubt and the apprehenſions of fear, 
They neither regret the proſpect that is 
behind them, nor tremble at that which 
lies before. Eaſy and __ they pro- 

ceed 


4 
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ceed to the boundaries of life, and ap- 
proach them with unſhaken repoſe. 


“ Behold, ſay they, here is the end of 
„all our toils, the limits of our carthly 
exiſtence. We have finiſbed the courſe. 
Jof life, and henceforth there is laid up 


for us a reward that fadeth not away. 


« As we have hitherto walked in the 
« light of the everlaſting God, ſo we 
« ſhall henceforward enjoy his glorious. 
e preſence.” Not ſtrangers to the com- 
« forts of doing his will on earth, Io! 
« now, we ſhall have the honour and the 
* happineſs of fulfilling it in heaven — 
ve go to that innumerable company of 
„Angels, that exalted ſociety of ſpiri- 
„ tual Beings, who have either, like us, 
e diſcharged the offices of a mortal life, 
% or have been created from eterni— 

| 00 ty, 
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< ty, the attendants of their immortal 
Maker.“ 


With theſe ſublime and animating re- 
flections the juſt man cloſes his life; but 
before a ſtate of mind like this can be 
attained, he muſt long have toiled in the 
paths of duty; the habits of virtue muſt 
have been confirmed by time, the expec- 
rations of immortality enſured by the 
farmeſt faith ; and hope muſt have been 
long in poſſeſſion of the mind, before it 
can leave behind it a moral certainty of 
that happineſs it had in view. For, 


II. Though the path of the juſt is al- 


ways at a ſpining light, yet its brightneſs 


is progreſſive, and it inelh more and 
more unto the perfe day. 


2 To 


TH 
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To whatever the depravity of the hu- 
man- mind- may have been owing origi- 
nally, nothing is more certain than-that 
it is ſtrangely depraved. Even virtue 
herſelf, all amiable as ſhe is, muſt be 
long a ſolicitor, before ſne obtains any 
eſtabliſhed inteteſt in the heart. Even 


that degree of moral perfection which is 


attainable in this life muſt be an acqui- 
ſition of time, and cannot be attained 
without long aſſiduity. The diſpoſitions 
of the mind, naturally tending to vice, 
are not to be ſubdued inftantaneouſly, 
nor are ſuch converſions, ſince the ceſſa- 
tion of miracles, either to be hoped for 
or believed. 


© Fanatics, indeed, will pretend to refer 


you to the day, or to the very hour, when 
THE GREAT WORK Was WROUGHT IN 
THEM, but this is to be numbered 

among it 
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amongſt the many vain deluſions of a 
people whoſe TE is directed by ima- 
gination. 


The change from vice to virtue muſt 
be gradually brought about. Reaſon. is 
flow in its operations, and unleſs the 
converſion be the work of reaſon, it. 
ſtands upon an uncertain foundation, and 
will probably endure but a ſhort time. 
The paſſions, indeed, are more active in 


their execution; but as they are in them - 


ſelves changeable, ſo will be all their. 
endes > 


How lowly reaſon prevails upon the 
heart to conquer any favourite inclination 
is well known to every man who has 
made the attempt. But though it is 
difficult, it is far from being impoſſible , 
the moſt arduous parts of religious duty 

are 


te 


» 


% 


-rrurhs; it may afford us ſome conlolation, 
that when once we have ſet our feet 
the ſhining pathi of the juſt, virtue vill. 


20 ; become 4 L 
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are to be overcome by the concurring 
aſſiſtance of heaven, and he whoſe heart 
is impreſt with the deepeſt characters of 
vice may in time be reelaimed by the 
aſſiduities of reaſon, aſſiſted and ſup- 
ported by the divine influence. 


Can I here forbear to obſerve how 


ſtrong an admonition this difficulty of 


converſion affords againſt ſinking: deep 


in the habits of ſin? Who would render 
ſtill more laborious a taſk which muſt 


once be performed? Who would add 


weight to a burthen which he-apprebends 
to be already too heavy, and which, ne- 
vertheleſs, he muſt dear, or Pint D 


Tiowever, Aer theſe A ade 
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become more ealy to us, as it becomes 
more habitual ; that we ſhall receive new 
light, and freſh encouragement the fur- 
ther we proceed, and that the way of 
the righteous Hbinath more and more unto 
the perfect day. | 


If vice can have charms ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh herſelf more ſecurely by habit 
and cuſtom; if guilt, whoſe allurements 
are ſpecious and deceitful, can, in time, 
reconcile the heart to all its horrible de- 
formities, much more ſurely ſhall good- 
-nefs, ſhall virtue prevail by habit. Theſe 
are like faithful friends—the further 
trial we have of them, we ſhall fiod cauſe 


to love, and value them the. more. 


That the pleaſure of religious duty in- 
creaſes in proportion to the practice of 


it, we need only appeal to the teſtimom 


CO 


the 
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of good men in all ages. The kingdom 
of Gad 1s, in this reſpect, to every indi- 
vidual, as à grain of muſtard ſeed, ſmall 
and inconſiderable in its firſt principles, 
but, by time and proper cultivation, 
growing up and flouriſhing into a mag- 
nificent body. 


It is thus too that a righteous perſon 
may be conſidered metaphorically as a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, which 
not only bringeth forth its fruit. in -due 


ſeaſen, but from the nature of its nutri- 


tious ſituation, -acquires a ſtronger and 


more ample growth. 


The life of a good man affords a pro- 
ſpect not unlike that of a mountainous 
country Upon the firſt view it appears 
barren and ſolitary, but as we proceed, 
the ſcene changes; and we are preſented 

401 with 
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with views of fertility and beauty; which 
grow ſtill more n the farther 
Ve advance. * 


- * 
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Tbe righteous n not ks run with Pa- 
lience the race that is jet before them, but 
acquire new ſtrength and activity, as 
they approach ant to the end. Ani- 
— by the dee Froviies, they 
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of their calling. the final objects of n 


unſhaken faith, \whoſe victorious influ- 


ence overcometh the world — Thus it is 
that the light of the juſt foineth more and 
more unto the perſec up. 


-01 It. But the "iy * the wicked is as 
ene 2 


& 
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iv wicked 
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wicked as by the righteous, and doth 
not God make his ſun to ſhine both on the 
juſt and on the unjuſt ? How then ſhould 
the way of the wicked be as darkneſs ? 


A ſtate of wic kedneſs is always.deng> 
minated, by the ſacred: writers, a ſtate 
of darkneſs. That terrible image ſeem- 


ed to be moſt expreſſive of the unhappy 


condition of thoſe, who walked in the 
blindneſs of their mind, alienated from the 
life of Cod. Death is another image by 
which their ſtate is deſcribed. Thus the 
wicked are faid-to be dead in treſpaſſes 
and ſins; and the Apoſtle gives them 
a ſolemn ſummons, as it were from the 
grave. Awake thou that fleepeſt, and 


ariſe from the dead, and Chriſt ſhall give 


thee light. But what is ſtill more ex- 
preſs to the preſent purpoſe is the lan- 
guage of Chriſt himſelf. Ven thine 
l. E. eye 
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eye is evil, ſays he, thy body alſo is full 
of darkneſs —Take heed therefore that the p 
light which is in thee be not darkneſs ! X 
This is as St. Luke relates the paſſage: t 
St. Matthew has it more emphatically, 
F the light which is in thee be darkneſs, 
bow great is THAT darkneſs, 


The propriety of theſeſcripture images 
will appear more clearly if we conſider 
the tendency which vice has to darken 0 
the underſtanding. It is neceſſary that I , 
the power of reaſon ſhould be in a great 
degree ſuſpended before a man can im- he 
plicitly give himſelf up to the dominion 
of wickedneſs: For though the heart has 
à natural prapenſity to vice, it is guard- 
ed by a moral ſenſe of right and wrong, 


and this ſenſe muſt neceſſarily be extin- at 
guiſhed or ſuſpended before any, man can wh 
become indiſcriminately wicked. fur 
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It is the ſuſpenſion of this ſenſe, 
and the perverſion of the underſtanding 
which conſtitutes the moral darkneſs 
that 1 1s mentioned 1 in the text. 


When the heart is devoted to wicked- 
neſs, and involved in guilt, the under- 
ſtanding: is generally perverted by the 
paſſions. A man may reſt contented 
without the approbation of others, but 
he cannot be ſatisfied without his own ; 
he therefore ſeeks for arguments, how- 
ever fallacious, to perſuade himſelf that 
he is in the right, and makes his under- 
Randing the dupe of his heart. 


But, compared to tbe ſhining path of 
the righteous, the way of the wicked is as 
darkneſs in many other reſpects. For 
what are his proſpects either preſent or 


future? What but a melancholy paſſage 
E 2 through 
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through this region of ſorrow, termi- 
nating, at beſt, in an inſenſible grave? 
Where are the hopes that ſhould com- 
fort him under the anguiſh of affliction? 
Where is the faith that ſhould ſupport N 
him in the moments of anxiety? Where : 
is the conſcience that might encourage q 
him in the hour of reflection? Alas r 


his hope ends with that life, of whoſe d 
miſeries he complains ;- and, to uſe the e 
language of the Apoſtle, inſtead of hold- b 
ing faith and a good conſcience, concerning f. 
fanp 4 he has made Jripmoreck. pers 0 
IV. In this miſerable and hopeleſ 8 
tuation this more than Egyptian 
darkneſs, no wonder if the wicked know 4 
not at what they ſtumble. While the bY 
mind is in a ſtate of perplexing uncer- 1 
tainty, without any determinate prin- ſe; 


<iple of faith, or any rule-of action, fl 
AQiſſatisfaction 
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diſſatisfaction and confuſion muſt be un- 
avoidable. . 


It is impoſſible for any man, however 
wicked, wholly to diveſt himſelf of the 
apprehenſions of futurity — Theſe will 
attack him at certain times, unhinge his 
reſolutions, and deſtroy his confidence— 
Nay, though he holds himſelf the avow- 
ed enemy of ſuperſtition, he will often 
be more ſuperſtitious than thoſe whole 
faith is the ſubject of his ridicule—he will - 
often be haunted. with groundleſs fears, 
and become the ſlave of childiſh timidity, 


This is agreeable to the character chat 
is given of him in another part of the 
book of Proverbs, viz. that he fleeth 
when no one purſues, which has the ſame 
ſenſe as the expreſſion in the text, th'y = 


ſtumble at they know not what. 
f 4 E. Such 
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Such and fo different are the characters 
and conditions of the wicked and the 
righteous. The life of the one, directed 
by the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, is 
ſerene and chearful, and comfortable as 
the light : That of the other, guided by 
no principle of reaſon, no laws of that 
Being who gave it, is gloomy, and per- 
plexing, and uncomfortable as darkneſs, 


The righteous ſupported by faith and 
hope, finds his happineſs increaſe with 
his piety, and ſees the journey of Jife 
grow brighter, and more inviting to- 
wards its end: While the wicked, deſti- 
tute of every hope that might reconcile 
him to futurity, wanders miſerably for- 
ward in darkneſs and uncertainty; per- 
plexed both with fears that are, and with 
apprehenſions that are not vain. 


f Behold 
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Behold here, my friends, two different 
lots! Chuſe which ſhall be your own. 
Halt not between two opinions. If the 
Lord be God, worſhip him, but if Baal, 
then worſhip him. If the ways of wick 
edneſs delight you, remember they lead 
through darkneſs to death—If the path 
of the juſt be your choice, enter into it, 
and may God proſper you on your way. 
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The different Conditions of 
the Wicked and the Righte- 
ous conſidered in ſeveral 
Views. 


PSALM cxviii. 15. 


OE The Vice of Joy and Health is in the 
1 Dwelling of the Righteous. 


ERE the principles of religion 
recommended to us only by the 


- influence they muſt have on the happi- 


neſs of human life, no wiſe man would 
haſtily deſpiſe them. NY 


For, 


peace of mind—ſuch effects are ſurely 
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For, if human laws have their foun- 
dation, their ſecurity in thoſe principles; 
if the order and the harmony of ſociety 
are preſerved by them; if they enforce 
the virtues of temperance and good will, 
and produce both health of body and 


molt intereſting. 


But, in the firſt place, we ſhould 
make it our enquiry, whether religion is 
really capable of producing ſuch effects, 
or whether ſhe does not owe all her ami- 
able attributes/to the partial praiſes of 
her own profeſſors. 


This enquiry we ſhall be able to pro- 
ſecute moſt effectually by comparing the 
oppoſite characters of the wicked and 
the righteous, by conſidering the lives 


of _ who make religion their guide, 
| and 
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and of thoſe who are actuated by diffe- 
rent principles. 


While we purſue the argument, it may 
be worth our while to take in the obſer- 
vations which the facred writers have 
given us on this ſubject, not in order to 
borrow any evidence from their aſſer- 
tions, but, if poſſible, to illuſtrate and 
confirm their obſervations, by an appeal 
to experience, and by the teſtimony of 
facts. 


«© The wicked fleeth when no one 
« purſues ; but the righteous is as bold 
« as a hon.” 


- Guilt and fear are inſeparable. He 
who is conſcious of a crime, if he is not 
dead to all ſenſibility, muſt be appre- 
henſive either of puniſhment or diſgrace; 
| -.. 500 
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or, ſhould he triumph undetected in 
the ſecrecy of his villainy, he cannot fly 
the accuſations of his own heart Con- 
ſcience will ſolicit him with the moſt 
unwelcome impertinence—with: honeſt 
obſtinacy, will hold up the mirror to 
his conduct, alarm him with the future, 
and reproach him with the paſt. This 
is not an imaginary picture: It is bor- 
rowed from the univerſal experience, 
and acknowledgement of mankind. All 
agree that fear is the companion ef 
vice; and the teſtimony of thoſe who 
have happily returned to virtue is, in 


this caſe, indiſputable, 


On the other hand, he who acts upon 
the principles of religion, lives and 
thinks at eaſe. He has nothing to ap- 
prehend either from puniſhment, or diſ- 
grace, from an injured neighbour, or an 

offended 


— 
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offended God, His boldneſs is not the 
triumph of daring guilt, not an affected 


confidence ariſing from the overthrow 
ef truth and reflection, which can laſt 


only during the hour of riot, or the in- 


dolence of ſtupefaction— it is a ſteady 
and a laſting principle, ſupported by the 
teſtimonies of conſcience and of reaſon. 


A good man is, therefore, in no circum- 


ſtances ſubject to any other fear than 
that reverence for his God which ſoothes 
him, while it awes——that delightful 


fear, which, founded in love and grati- 
tude, knows no other anxiety, than what 


accompanies the agreeable deſire to 


pleaſe. 


«6 I bave ſeen the wicked in great 


%% power, and ſpreading himſelf like the 


green bay; but he paſſed away, and, 
lo! he was not; I ſought him, but 


e 


60 
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-« he could not be found. Let 
« have 1 never ſeen the righteous for- 
faken, nor his feed begging! their 
1 * bread.” 100 


Soch wete the obſervations of the 
Pſalmiſt, with ceſpect to the temporal 
conditions of the wicked and the righte- 
ous.—But here it may, poſũibly, be ob- 


jected that, under the moſaical diſpen - 


ſation, temporal rewards and puniſh - 
ments were the principal ſanctions of 
religion; and that theſe were neceſſarily 
more manifeſt; in proportion as the 
proſpects of futurity were leſs certain 
that the Jews, in general, looked upon 
the misfortunes and afflictions of the 
wicked to be the immediate effect of the 
divine judgments; and that it was, there- 


fore, no wonder, if the writer of the 


Ne let fall an obſervation Which was 
--+".8 the 


—— — 
——— 
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the obvious conſequence of a principle 
of faith, To theſe objections I will al. 
low their full force without exception, 
or reply—l deſire nothing more than an 
appeal to the experience of mankind, 
and to common obſervation, whether 
ſucceſs is not naturally arinexed to vir- 
tue, and whether miſery and misfortune 
are not the moral conſequences of vice, 
altogether excluſive. of divine ſanctions 
and interpoſitions. | 


Have not many of thoſe, who by diſ- 
boneſt means have raiſed themſelves to 
the eminence of power, fallen a ſacrifice, 
either to private treachery, or to public 


reſentment ? Can he, who owes his dig- 


nity to villainous combinations, ſecure 


any intereſt with the faithful, or with 


the honeſt ? And—if not, is he not al- 
ways liable to be ſubverted by the ſame 
 wretches 
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wretches who contributed to raiſe him? 
Will they hazard themſelves in the de- 
fence of a man, whom either the views 
of private intereſt, or a natural prone- 
nefs to villainy alone excited them to 
raiſe ? Nay, will they not even rejoice in 
the ruin of ſuch a man, not from the 
love of virtue, or of their country, but 
from an innate principle of malignity 2? 
— The hiſtory of the world furniſhes us 
with numberleſs inſtances of this kind. 


On the contrary, a good man has the 


patronage of mankind for his ſupport, 


and it has ſeldom been known, even 
amongſt unenlightened nations, that he 
has not died in peace. It has rarely hap- 


pened that he, who was eminently diſ- 


tinguiſhed by his virtues, has been long 
diſtreſſed either by envy or oppreſſion, 


Some 
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Some inſtances, no doubt, there are, 
not only where the righteous have ſuf- 
fered promiſcuouſly with the wicked, 
but where the power of the latter has 
opprefi:d the former even to death. 
"Theſe are the inevitable conſequences 
of moral evil, without the admiſſion of 
which, freedom of will, and even the 
poſſibility of virtue, would be totally de- 
ſtroyed. But theſe afford no general 
proof that goodneſs has not a moral ten- 
dency to the ſecurity and the proſperity 
of greatneſs. So far from it, indeed, that 
the almoſt univerſal ſurprize and indig- 
nation which the oppreſſion of virtue in 
any ſtation occaſions, is a teſtimony that 
ſuch an event is not only very deteſtable, 


but _ rare, 


11 the lot of the righteous i is fallen in 


che lower ſphere of life, there is yet 
little 
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little probability that he ſhould either be 
deſtitute himſelf, or that his children 
ſhould beg their bread. His attention 
to his duty will make him temperate 
and induſtrious, and temperance and 
induſtry are the parents of health and 


plenty. 


« The joy of the righteous continu- 
eth, but the hope of the wicked ſhall 
be deſtroyed,” | 


la this changeable and uncertain ſtate 
of life, where every ſcheme of happi- 
nels we can form is always liable to be 
broken; where chance or error may de- 
ſtroy the laboured effects of prudence 
and induſtry; where the faculties of 
ſente and health are expoſed to ruin from 
the ſlighteſt accident; certainly the only 


reaſonable and ſatisfactory means of 


Vor. I. F happi- 


» 
- 
# 
' 


* 
UW 
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" happineſs muſt be thoſe that are founded 
on the hopes of piety. 


A few hours, or a few days of pain 


would be tolerable, were we ſupported 


by the expectation of a certain relief. 


Such always is the condition of the 
Tighteous : Whether he ſuffers the com- 


mon or the extraordinary evils of life, 
| they are alleviated by the proſpect of a 


certain, and a happy change; a change 


which ſhall exempt him from miſery for 
ever; and, from thoſe pains and ſor- 
f rows, which await the condition of mor- 
tality, ſhall remove him to the regions 
of everlaſting reſt to dwellings where 
the voice of joy is heard perpetually— 
where the benevolent Father of nature 


has prepared eternal happineſs for the 
righteous, and where he, who ſuffered 


the afflictions of mortal evil, ſhall, with 


that 
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that affection peculiar to his character, 


"wipe off all tears from all eyes, and bid 
ſorrow and mourning flee away. 


\ 


Deprived of theſe hopes, the great 


ſupport of the righteous, where Hall be 


ungodly and the finner appear? For it is 


aſſerted (and we Hall find the aſſertion i is 


not vain) that his beps ſhall be 4. Proyed, 


Thoſe anxieties and diſtreſſes, which 


. 


either befall him | in the common courſe 


of : things, or have been immediately 


occaſioned by 15 own, follies and vices, 
will bear upon him with all their force. 
— That great relief of human, miſery, 
the proſpect of future happineſs, he is 
entirely deprived of, As his only agree- 


able expectations are confined. to this 
life, he can have nothing to ſet againſt 


its common evils; and they muſt neceſ- 
1 ſarily 
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farily wound him in his tendereſt at- 
tachments. 


But when extraordinary calamities at- 
tack him; when he finds himſelf involv- 
ed in hopeleſs misfortunes—what can he 
do but give himſelf up to unavailing 
complaint, and mourn over the proſpect 
of irremediable miſery ? 


« Lo! this is the man that took not 
% God. for his truſt ; but truſted in the 
* multitude of his riches, and ſtrength- 
« ened himſelf in his ungodlineſs.“ 


The evangelical Prophet compares the 
| wicked to © the troubled ſea, which can- 
© not reſt; whoſe waters caſt forth mire 
and dirt.“ Hut © the fruits of right. 
e eouſneſs,” we are told by the Apoſtle, 
« afe peace and joy in believing.“ 

The 


te 
v} 
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The aptneſs and propriety of the Pro- 
phet's compariſon are extremely obvious. 
If we attend to the character and conduct 
of the wicked, we ſhall find them incon- 
ſiſtent, uneaſy, and tumultuous. The 
hopes that are founded merely on the 
things of this world moſt frequently ter- 
minate in diſappointment : the purſuits 
of vice are attended with pain and diſ- 
ouſt: irregular appetites deſtroy the 
health of the body; and ungoverned 
paſſions baniſh peace from the mind. 
How dreadful then muſt be the condi- 
tion of that wretch,. whoſe hopes are 
fruitleſs, whoſe purſuits are painful, 
whoſe health is deſtroyed, and whoſe 
peace is baniſhed ! ! | 


| He, whoſe conduct cannot claim the 
teſtimony of reaſon, if he looks back 
upon his paſt life, muſt turn from it, 

F 3 diſſatisfied 
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diſſatisfied with a barren, or diſguſted 
with a reproachful ſcene. If he looks 
forward to the future, he, is preſented 


with a proſpect {till more diſagreeable ; ; 
a proſpect which can never be looked 
upon with indifference, by him who has 


ſecured no intereſt in the allotments of 


eternity. 


Theſe reflections are ſufficient to em- 


bitter even the moments of pleaſure; bur 
they will make their approach at a time 
when there is nothing to oppoſe or over- 
bear them in the hour of folitude and 
filence ! Shall the wicked then find reſt ? 
Shall he ſtifle the dictates of conſcience, 
when every paſſion is languid and-unin- 
flamed? Or ſhall he triumph over rea- 
fan by an affected inſenſibility | ? In vain 
would he attempt to prove that remorſe 


and milery are not the portion of guilt. 
But. 
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* 


But the fruits of righteouſneſs, we are 
told by the Apoſtle, are peace and joy in 
believing. 


How e How unlike is the life 
of the righteous to that of the wicked 1 
A conſiſtency of ſentiment, and an even- 


neſs of mind, diſcover themſelves in alt 


the actions of a good man, and peace 
and tranquillity attend him in every ſcene 
of life. What pleaſure can be equal to: 
that which his reflections afford him, 
when a life of conſiſtent virtue preſents 
itſelf to his view! But when he looks 
forward to. his future ſtate, he then reaps 
that peace and joy in believing, which 
the Apoſtle declares to be the fruits of 
his righteouſneſs. 


He, who has 3 reaſonable proſpett of 
an intereſt with the Supreme. Being, muſt 
F 4 "OM ſurely 
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ſurely conceive the moſt exalted hopes, 
Whea he contemplates the glorious at- 
tributes of his Maker and Redeemer, 


his tranſcendent goodneſs, his unbound- 


ed power, he may juſtly form the higheſt | 


expectations of that inheritance which 
ſhall be the portion of the juſt. 


Hence the voice of joy is heard in his 
dwellings, 


From what has been obſerved, it may 
be juſtly concluded how much ſuperior 
the pleaſures of religionare to all worldly 
enjoyments, ſince thoſe can make even 
pain and calamity tolerable — how much 
preferable the life of a good man is, 
even in this world, to that of the wicked, 
ſince his piety has not only a final, but 
a preſent and natural tendency to make 
him happy. 


May 
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May, therefore, the Almighty give 
us grace and wiſdom to avail ourſelves 
of theſe concluſions !—May he inſpire us 
with ſuch a ſenſe of his infinite good- 
neſs, and of his gracious concern for his 
creatures, that we may rejoice in his ſer- 
vice both now and evermore! 


E NI 
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The Folly, Guilt and Miſery 
of habitual Diſcontent. 


14 M. ili. 39. rc 


In herefore ſhould à living man complain ? T 
TN ISCONTENT ſeems to have a 


. 8 a | : at 
natural inheritance in ſome minds, p. 
and, what ſhould, ſeemingly, be incon- 7 


ſiſtent, they are never ſo much at eaſe, 
as when they complain. As if they 
were in love with the miſery whereat 
they repine, they ſo induſtriouſly cheriſh 


the remembrance of it, that they re- 
fuſe 


Y 
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fuſe even the relief which time and va- 
riety would infallibly bring with them. 
They ate fot ever contemplating the 
gloomy ſide of life, and the appear- 
ance of joy or pleaſure ſeems to be a 
kind of diſappointment to them. What- 
ever wears the aſpect of calamity, though 
remote from their own concerns, im- 
mediately catches their attention; and 
they faithfully echo the voice of ſor- 
row, though it be heard from afar. 
They join in the complaints of miſery, 
not froin any generous or compaſſion- 
ate matives, but becauſe ſuch com- 
plaints are agreeable to their natural 
temper, and gratify their inclination to 


murmur wich freſh ſubjects of diſtreſs. 


Should a perſon of this temper be- 
hold a family on the brink of ruin, 
| he 
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he would not feel one emotion of pity 
for it's approaching miſery, nor, were 
it in his power, would he contribute to 
prevent it: Such a prevention would 
be a diſappointment to him, as it would 
deprive him of what he always embraces 
with eagerneſs, a recent occaſion to com- 
plain For he would rather ſee the 
world itſelf in perpetual miſery, than 
have no room to murmur at the diſtreſ- 


ſes of life. 


Yet ſurely nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than to indulge ſuch a diſpoſition ; 
for the life of man has no miſery ſo great 
as habitual diſcontent, 

Pain and ſickneſs are generally tran- 
Gent. evils. They are either removed 


by the return of health, or relieved by 
| interyals 


vals 
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intervals of eaſe, or, at the worſt, are 
made ſupportable by hope : but a mind 


habituated to complain, that quarrels 
with every occurrence of life, and im- 


plicitly gives itſelf up to cauſeleſs petu- 


lance, or unreaſonable diſguſt, is for 
ever miſerable. | 


It is not, e given to man to 
be entirely free from ſolicitude, nor to 


paſs through life with invariable tran- 


quillity—T heſe are the privileges of 


ſuperior beings, who, as they are above 


the reach of misfortune, are ſtrangers 
to diſtreſs. It was never intended that 
we ſhould be entirely free from care, 
which is, in a moderate degree, neceſ- 


ſary for the ſupport of a life, doomed, 


from creation, to ſubſiſt by labour. 
But whatever exceeds a moderate care 


2 18 
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is productive of unhappy conſequences. 
When the mind is totally taken up with 
- fecular attentions, and makes the things 
of this world, the principal objects of 
its concern, from the uncertain nature 
and condition of thoſe things, it muſt 
neceſſarily meet with many diſappoint- 
ments, be ſometimes mortified, and fre- 
quently perplexed. —— Theſe evils gra- 
dually lead to habitual diſcontent : the 
temper grows gloomy, and the ſpirit is 
e 


To perſuade thoſe who labour under 
this wretched turn of mind to conſult 
their own eaſe and happineſs, I would 
offer · the following conſiderations. 


I. To be oneaſy under the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances and events of human life 
muſt 
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muſt proceed from the want of a due 
confidence in God. 


He who is firmly ſatisfied of the infi- 


nite care of Pao vp ENR, who acknow- 


ledges the juſtice of his diſpenſations, 
and relies on his regard for his crea- 
tures, however inconvenient his lot, in 
the preſent diſpoſition” of things, may 
appear, will never be dejected at hu- 


man occurrences. He knows that the 


all-wiſe Author of the univerſe is beſt 
able to determine what is neceſſary, or 
convenient for him; and though his 
paſſage through life may appear pain- 
ful ot troubleſome, he concludes that it 
may probably be ſafer than one that 
was ſmoother and leſs perplexing.—If 
he is obliged to drink the bitter cup of 


adverſity, he remembers, with a con- 


ſciouſneſs 
2 
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ſciouſneſs of his own ſafety, how many 
have been intoxicated with the cup of 
Joy——And, in ſhort, under every cir- 
- cumſtance, he lays hold on this con- 
- ſolation, that whatever the eye of Pro- 
vidence iuffers, it muſt be for the 
- beſt. 


He, then, who is diſſatisfied with his 
portion in life, muſt be without a pro- 
per ſenſe of the ETERNAL PROVIDbEN er; 
and to be without that ſenſe is a dread- 
ful degree of folly indeed |. 


Another general cauſe of diſcontent 
proceeds from over- rating the good 
things of this life. More than half of 
mankind entertain · miſtaken opinions of 
thoſe things which they have never poſ- 
ſeſſed. They look upon the luxury of 


affluence, 


* 
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afluence, and the pomp of grandeur as 
replete with ſome wonderful degree of 
felicity which they have never enjoyed; 
but which, however, in the common 
eſtimate of things, they think themſelves 
as well entitled to enjoy, as thoſe that 
poſſeſs them. Dazzled and carried away 
by ſhining. appearances, they never re- 
flect that happineſs is not a ſubſtance 
but an idea; and that it can no more 
conſiſt in the advantages of wealth or 
ſplendor, than the ſoul can conſiſt of 
the groſs particles of. the body. They 
never conſider how many aching bo- 
ſoms belong to power and affluence; 
nor obſerve that theſe are, in general, 
rather productive of miſery than con- 
tent, To them they appear to have « 
thouſand charms; but they are charms 


which 1gnorance and novelty alone con- 
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fer upon them — ignorance that jy 
blind! and novelty that lives but a 
day! 


It is moſt commonly, indeed, in little 


and uninformed minds that a habit of 


repining at more affluent circumſtances 
finds a place; and, if I might hazard a 
general obſervation. on this ſubject, I 


would venture to affirm that there is 


no better argument of the greatnels or 
the excellence of any human mind than 
the happineſs it poſſeſſes. Not to be 
ſhocked at the great misfortunes of 


life, nor to be affected when the near 


connections of the heart are broken, is 
not expected from man, becauſe it 
is inconſiſtent with his paſſions and 
powers; but to repine at every little 
accident that thwarts our expectations, 


or 
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or fuits not with our convenience;. 


proves that the mind is fixed on lietle 
objects. 


II. How unfortunate; nay, how im- 
pious, as well as fooliſh, is ſuch a temper 
as this ä 


While it renders a man unfit for the 
pleaſures of ſociety, (which he neither 
enjoys himſelf, nor ſuffers others to en- 
Joy through his impertinent complaints) 
it makes him equally diſqualified for 
the duties of religion: for how ſhould 
he apply to that God for aſſiſtance or 
protection, whoſe Providence his com- 
plaints either accuſe or deny? what ac- 
ceptable worſhip can he offer to a being 
whom he either believes to be uncon- 
cerned in the government of the world, 

G 2 or, 
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or, if he admits his government, quar- 
rels with his adminiſtration ? nay, how, 
indeed, ſhould he entertain any thoughts 
of his duty, when his ſecular concerns 
are too much for his mind? 


If we form a right idea of our Creator 
and ourſelves—If we conſider our ſitu- 
ation in life as the immediate direction 
of Providence in the great order of 
things, we muſt ſurely reflect that to be 
diſſatisfied with the determinations of 
the Supreme Wiſdom and Juſtice, muft 
be to reproach that wiſdom, and to im- 
peach that juſtice. 


But, what! ſhall the creatures of an 
hour cenſure the wiſe regulations of ever- 
laſting knowledge ? ſhall man, who owes 
his being to the Almighty's goodneſs, 

8 and 
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and the continuance of it to his care, 
quarrel with his ſacred diſpenſations, and 
diſtruſt. his mercy ? Shall a; living man 
complain? Is not ſuch a conduct, in the 


higheſt degree, impious and ungrateful? 


and 1s not the divine goodneſs more than- 
ſufficiently vindicated, when thoſe, who 
thus abuſe it, yet live to complain? 
Surely this is a moſt dangerous temper 


of mind—and thoſe who can acknow- 


ledge ĩt to he their own ought to trem· 
ble leſt the divine diſpleaſure ſnould 
take from them that being which they 
bear about with unthankfulneſs and diſs 
content. God, indeed, is flaw to anger; 
and of great goodneſs; he knoweth whereof 
we are made; be remembereth that we are 
but duſi— but then, ſhall the thing formed 
fay unto him that formed it, Why haſt thou 


made me thus? 
G -Y | Nothing : 
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Nothing can be more convincing than 
'the arguments which reaſon affords in 
ſupport of the great duty of religious 
reſignation; yet the ſelfiſh and the im- 
pious might ſtill, poſſibly, find ſome 
evaſion, ſome excuſe for their preſump- 
tuons and ungrateful cenfures on Pro- 
vidence, were not that duty indiſpen- 
fibly enjoined in the ſacred writings. 
Burt when we are, there, expreſsly 
commanded to be thankful, to praiſe, 
for every inftance of his bounty, our 
Father who is in heaven, to acknow- 
ledge his goodneſs in all his diſpenſa- 
tions, and to bear thoſe evils which are 
joeident to this life with patience, ſhall 
we preſume, by the contrary behaviour 
ef cavilling and regret, to tranigreſs or 
neglect the divine commands? Every 
holy motive calls upon us, every reaſon- 
8 ¹⁰⁶ aVble 


able inducement invites us to be hum» 


bly grateful, and dutifully reſigned. 
Whatever our ſituation, or our circum- 
ſtances may be, let us remember that 
he who gave us this life has an ever- 
laſting right to our gratitude for that 
gift; and that no circumſtances, what- 
ever, of accidental calamity can acquit 
us of thoſe obligations we have to be 
thankful to him. 


But thankfulneſs and diſcontent ean 
never dwell together. The ſentiments 


of gratitude ariſe from chearfulneſs and 


reſignation, and can find no place in 
a mind that is accuſtomed to complain. 
To be grateful for any gift, we muſt 
firſt be pleafed with it; for few minds 
are capable of ſuch abſtracted virtue as 
to retain a laſting gratitude for a favour 

G 4 which 
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which they found troubleſome or incon- 
venient. 


It is impoſſible for any man who 
is diſcontented with himſelf to be con- 
tented with his God: it is impoſſible 
that, with any other than a mere mock- 
worſhip, he ſhould offer his thanks to 


the ſupreme Providence for his creation, 


his preſervation, and all the bleſſings of a 
life, which his gloomy diſpolition made 
him look upon as a curſe. 


Such was the guilt which of old, at- 
tended thoſe that murmured, and were 
deſtroyed of the deſtroyer. A guilt which, 
in this, as well as in all other caſes, 1s 
accompanied with miſery. 


III. If we regarded only the happi- 
neſs of this life, we ſhould find that the 
reſignation 


On- 
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reſignation which is expected from us as 
an act of piety, would prove the means 
of comfort If there are a thouſand poſ- 
fible accidents which no prudence can 
guard againſt, no ſagacity foreſee, ſhalk 
we mourn what it was not in our power 
to obviate, and what human wiſdom. | 
could not avoid? To be over ſolicitous 
about events which we cannot com- 
mand to be diffatisfied with occurrences 
which anſwer not the luxury of expecta- 
tion, nor the predictions of ſanguine 
hope——what is it but to involve our- 
felves in needleſs anxiety and avoidable 
diſtreſs ? | | | 


} 


A mind accuſtomed to complain, eter- 


nally apprehenſive of new diſappoint» 
ments, and the various diſtreſſes which 


in the wide field of poſſibility. may come 
to 
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to paſs, can never be at eaſe, Every 
new day will bring nearer ſome proſpect 


of miſery, and every hour diſguſt with 
ſome diſagreeable circumſtance, or ſome 


trivial inconvenience ; *cill the mind, 
by long murmuring, acquire an habitual 
gloomineſs, and life itſelf become one 
horrid ſcene eicher of real, or . 


evils. 


| | That this terrible condition may never 
be ours, let us avail ourſelves of every 


argument that reaſon. or religion ſuggeſt 


againſt it, Let us conſider what has been 
already obſcrved, that to repine at the 
events of life proceeds from a miſtaken 


idea of Providence, and the want of a 


due confidence in its care—that only by 
over rating what are called the good 


_ of this world, we look upon our- 


6 ſelves 


ut 
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ſelves as hardly uſed in the diſtribution 
of them — that diſcontent muſt be no in- 
ferior degtee of guilt, as it is not only 
a diſparagement of the care of Provi- 


dence, but repugnant to his expreſs 


commands—and, laſtly, that habitual 
murmuring 1s not the way to alleviate, 


but to aggravate affliction, 


If theſe confiderations had their due 
weight, ſurely little more would be ne- 
ceſſary to perſuade gloomy ſorrow to ſeeł 
it's happineſs in reſignation. 


To add to the force of theſe argu- 
ments, let it be confidered by the careful 
about many things, that, if future good 
15 the object of their ſolicitude, 1% fear 
Ged and to keep his commandments is the 
way to obtain it without diſappointment, 
perfect and eternal. —That, if preſent 

| afflictions 
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afflictions are the cauſe of their com. 


plaint, to endure them with patience, 


as it is the duty of a Chriſtian, ſo it is 
the only means of making them more 
ſopportable. 


God for ever grant that under no cir- 


cumſtances we may depart from our 


duty, that we may bear every event of 


life as becometh dependent creatures, 


and ſo paſs through things temporal, that 
we finally loſe not the things eternal. 
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Paraphraſe and Reflections on 
the Story of Joſeph. 


* r —_— ”—_ 1 


GEN. xlv. 4. 
I am Joſenb your Brother, whom ye fold 
into Egypt. 


HERE is no ſtory in the facred 
writings in which the heart has 


ſo much to do as that of Joſeph. Pride, 


envy, ſurprize, affection, fear, hope, and 
yy have their ſeveral turns, and, as we 
read, ſtrike upon the attention, or excite 
the paſſions, SBA VE, 
| Joſeph 
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Joſeph was one of the younger chil: 


dren of Jacob, and indulged with, thoſe 


particular forbearances and endearments, 
which are always due to the tendereſt 
years Theſe little diſtinctions of his 
father's love were, however, the ſource 
of many miſeries to him; and they leave 
an uſeful leſſon to all parents, to beware, 


Jeſt chey ſow the ſeeds of jealouſy | in the 
hearts of brothers. 


© Envious of Joſeph's ſuperior favour 


locked upon him with diſguft, till, at 
laſt, an unfortunate circumſtance turned 
their jealouſy into rancour. The inno- 
cent and unwary youth inadvertently 
told them that, in a dream he beheld 
their ſheaves making - obeiſance to his. 
« What! my officious favourite, ſurely 
| f « this 


and privileges, his brethren had * 
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« this is too much: Your ſmooth tales, 
« and your pfrattling careſſes have 
« cavght the heart and the ear of yout 
« unthinking father but to grow vain 
upon your diſtinction, young man! 
« to add inſult to treachery l not con- 
« tented with robbing your brethren of 
« a father's favour, would you alſo de- 
« prive them of their liberty? And do 
«© you expect that thofe who are your 
« ſyperiors by birth and age, ſhould 
« bow like (laves to you?“ 


How ſpecious are ſuch reproaches as 
theſe, and what an air of equity and 
reaſon do they aflume ! It is the pecu · 
liar misfortune of innocence, that it 


makes us too inattentive to the conſe- 


quences of our common actions : And 
while we never ſuſpect that the world 
| has 
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has any other deſigns or ſentiments;than 
ſuch as paſs in our own breaſts, we find 
that the moſt trivial circumſtances of our 
conduct, many times, become a ſnare to 
us. Unhappy Joſeph ! Poor unexperi- 
enced boy ! Little didſt thou think that 
the innocent recital of thy dream ſhould 
draw upon thee ſo much obloquy, ſo 
much envy.! Behold ! Unapprehenſive 
of the rage that was already kindled 
againſt him, he unwarily lets fall an- 
other circumſtance which blows it up to 
the utmoſt fury. I dreamed, ſays he, 
(with the ſame undeſigning innocence) 
Behold ! I have had one dream more; 


and the ſun, the moon, * ele ven ſtars aid 


FevVerence to me. 


Envy, when inflamed to the utmoſt, 
vents not itſelf jn idle reproaches, but 
plots, 
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plots, in horrid ſilence, the ruin of it's 
object. 


The unnatural brethren now no long- 
er threatened or reviled; but at once de- 
termined to ſacrifice a life ſo obnoxious 
to their pride, The ſcene of this ſhock- 
ing reſolution was the field of Dothan, 
where they were keeping ſheep, a ſcene 
of paſtoral ſimplicity, but not of paſto- 
ral innocence. There Joſeph came to 
ſeek his brethren. Tell me, ſaid the af- 
fectionate youth to a ſtranger in the way, 
haſt thou ſeen my brethren ? Behold 1 
am wandering in theſe lonely fields to 
ſeek them ; tell me, I pray thee, where 
they keep their ſheep. They have left 
the fields of Schechem, replied the ſtran- 


ger, and are gone to Dothan; there wilt 


thou find them, 


Vol. I. H Probably 
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Probably this was ſome more retired 
place, ſome darker and remoter deſart, 
in which they choſe to execute their hor- 


rid purpoſe. 


le comes, they cried, he comes. 
«Behold the dreamer! Now vain boy! 
Thou ſhalt now ſuffer for thy pride, 
thy inſolence, and thoſe coaxing arts 
c thou haſt made uſe of to ſeduce the 
. ear of thy father; that ear is now too 
g. far off to hear thy complaints, neither 
«ſhall they abuſe it any more. Come, 
10 let us ſlay him, and throw him into a 
4 pit: we ſhall ſay ſome wild beaſt hath 
4devoured him.“ 1 5 


Thus had the unhappy youth fallen a 
Lacriice to the envy and the Jealouſy of 
his cruel brethren, but Reuben, the ge- 


nerous, the amiable Reuben interpoſed. 
| Hold, 
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6 Hold, raſh men! unnatural and 
« unfeeling brothers ! Let us not in one 
« thoughtleſs moment throw away the 
peace and innocence of our whole 
% lives. Good God! how am ] aſto- 
« niſhed at the horror of your reſolu- 
« tion! for the ſake of heaven, before 
« your hands are embrued in the blood 
of innocence, a brother's blood! I in- 


treat you, conſider - what is the life 


« you are about to take away? A life 
derived from the ſame fountain with 
your own, fed from the ſame breaſt, 


« and. cheriſhed by the ſame affection 


But this is not all: You. will plunge 
“your impious daggers in the Author 
of your being; you will kill your 


„ venerable father; his children will 
'« kill cheir father, 


No matter how 
* you may relate the horrid tale; no 
H 2 © matter, 
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«© matter, if his child be ſlain, whether FP 
“ by ſavage beaſts, or by ſavage bro- 1 
« thers; for he will weep, poor man! 
He will tear his grey hairs, and 
& beat his hoary boſom, And are you hy 
« yet determined ? will you pierce your þ 
& father's heart, through the heart of 


an 
& his child? will you, indeed, fill his oh 
« aged eyes with tears? and bring a 


* down his grey hairs with ſorrow to 
« the grave? — But, if you are deter- 
c mined, let us not, at leaſt, ſtain our 
& hands with his blood. Let us rather 
« caſt him into this pit that is in the wil- 
64 derneſs, and leave him.“ This he ſaid, 
continues the ſacred writer, that be might 
deliver him out of their hands, and re- 
tore him to his father. But here the ge- 
nerous Reuben was diſappointed. He 
appears to have left his brethren on 
| ſome 
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ſome occaſion or other, and they took 
the opportunity to ſell Joſeph to ſome 
travelling merchants. For afterwards, 


_ when Reuben returned unto the pit, behold 


he was not in the pit, and be rent bis 
clothes; and returned to bis brethren ; 


and ſaid, The child is not yonder, and I. 


whither ſhall J go! Poor youth ! what 
anguiſh muſt his tender heart have felt, 
when he found his brother taken away, 
and was ignorant of his fate! No doubt 
he gave way to all the violence of af- 
tectionate grief; for he rent his clothes, 
crying, the child is not yonder ; and 
« I, whither ſhall I go? my dear, poor 
«* murdered brother! where ſhall I go 
to weep over thy lifeleſs body, to 
embrace thy cold limbs, and cloſe thy 
« eyes!” How affecting is this brother- 
ly ſorrow ! But behold a more diſtreſs- 
H 3 ful 
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ful ſcene! | The venerable) Patriarch! an 
aged and affectionate father mourning 
for the untimely death of a beloved 
child] how pitiable is ſuch; ſorrow as 
this! our hearts bleed within us while 
we think of it. Yes (complains the 
father to his ungracious children) © I 
“ perceive too well the cauſe of my 


* child's death. Some evil: beaſt hath 


_ « devoured him. Yes, my child, this 
e was thy little coat of divers colours 


« which thy morher's fond neſs provided 


4 Ah! little did ſhe think that it 


&< ſhould be torn by the bloody teeth 


of a ſavage! This coat thy ſorrowful 
brothers found in the defart, all rent 
« and mangled, and bloody as it is. 


Joſeph is no more. L with go down 


into the grave, to my ſon in mour ning. 


« 7, _ only, my heart can forget it's 


« ſorrows, 


cc 


tt 
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« ſorrows, and my aged eyes ſhall weep 
« no longer. 92 { | | 1881 

Let us now change our pity for à 
moment into indignation. 


Ir is obſervable that vice deſtroys all 


traces of humanity in the heart, 


Theſe inhuman brethren were not in 
the leaſt concerned for the miſery: of 
their father, provided that their ſtory, 
however ſhocking to him, might effec- 
tually cover their own wicked actions. 
But the hiſtorian tells us they roſe up to 
comfort him. O ſhameleſs inſult] in- 
ſufferable mockery ! Ye abandoned hy- 
pocrites! How durſt you behold the ſa- 


cred ſorrows of your venerable father? 


Ye! did-ye offer your vile; diſſembled 
52622 H 4 condo- 
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condolence! did ye force the unnatural 
rear, and put on the appearance of pity 
Heaven and earth | can man be ſo deli- 


. $erately baſe ? 


But enough of this diſagreeable part 
of the ſtory ! Let us haſten forward to 


a more pleaſing ſcene; and behold che 


lamented Joſeph, after the ſpace of 


about twenty years, in poſſeflion of the 


Higheſt , honours of the moſt opulent 
1 in the world. 


e by the ſpirit of immortal 
man from the condition of a ſlave, 


he became the firſt miniſter of one of 


the firſt princes upon earth. The keys 


f power were entruſted to him, and 


the gardens of Egypt yielded their trea- 
ſure into his hand. He whoſe Provi- 
obne * dence 
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dence directs the events of nature; who 
lifteth the poor from his obſcurity, that 
be may ſet him with princes, diſplayed 
in this inſtance, in a moſt extraordi- 
nary manner, his gracious purpoſes in 
behalf of ſuffering innocence. Suffer 
me to paſs over ſome diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances that happened to Joſeph, 
when in Egypt, the trial of his virtue, 
and his unjuſt impriſonment; perhaps 
the Almighty Providence might fuffer 
theſe accidents as the means of his future 
promotion. 

However, that might be, it is certain 
that his God took him from priſon and from 


Judgment, that he made him ſee his ſeed, 


and prolong bis days, and that the divine 


Pleaſure preſpered in his hand, 


But 
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But behold! The ſame over-ruling 
Power, who led him ſafe to glory through 


ſo many perils, is now determined that 


he ſhall again ſee his brethren. 


{ Before I proceed further upon this 
event, I beg leave to give you ſome cau- 
tion againſt a common error concerning 
the ways of God to man. It is very na- 
tural to conclude that the Almighty pre- 
viouſly appointed all theſe circumſtances 
in order to bring about the event; that 
Joſeph's brethren were fatally inſpired 
with rancour againſt him, that they 
might ſell him into Egypt; and that a 
general famine was the neceſſary and 
fore - appointed means of their ſeeing him 
there. On which I ſhall obſerve, in one 
word; that God cannot be the author 
« of evil,” but that to bring good out 
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of evil; is conſiſtent hoth with his gra- 
cious diſpoſition, and with his moral go« 
vernment of the world. 7: 8 


T will now lead ys, without Sirilich 
delay, to à very affecting ſeene; ta the 


| _— of © and * ae 


At firſt, TO: icthand's writer, ined 
he knew. them, yet he fpake roughly to 
them; and ſaid, * Ve are ſpies; to ſee 
the nakedneſs of the land ye are come.“ 
It appears to me, that, as Benjamin was 
not with his brethten, Joſeph ſuſpected 
that the youngeſt had ſhared the fate 
intended for himſelf; and that, through 
ety, they had ſlain their brother. Elſe 
why, before he would diſtover himſelf 
to them, ſhoul® he ſo much inſiſt upon 


inſiſt 
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inſiſt upon ſeeing him, and retains Si- 
meon as a pledge for his appearance. 


But ah! How ſhall they prevail upon 
their aged father to part with Benjamin? 
his youngeſt, his beloved Benjamin ! 
„What! cried the | venerable man, 
t would ye rob me of this child too? 
< Joſeph is not, and Simeon 1s not, and 
eye will take Benjamin away. All theſe 
things are againſt me.“ 


The generous Reuben again inter- 
poſed, ** Slay my two ſons if I bring him 
„ not, unto thee; deliver him into my 
* hand, and I will bring him to thee 
again.“ -“ My ſon ſhall not go 
don,“ replied the impatient father; 
his brother is dead, and if death too 
1 ſhould befal him in the way, * ſhall 


bring 
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& bring down my grey hairs with ſor- 
& row to the grave.“ 


Neceſſity, however, ſtronger than all 
human affections, prevailed where other 
arguments were ineffectual. ' The bre- 
thren are again ſent to buy food, and 
the fond father gives up his darling 
child, the laſt. hope and comfort of his 


. 


But what language ſhall paint the in- 
expreſſible affection of Joſeph, upon the 
ſight of Benjamin? When he ſaw him, 
his heart ſwelled within him, the tears 
of fondneſs ſprung into his eyes, and he 


retired to indulge them. 


Do not you hear this affectionate bro- 
ther thus giving a looſe to the fulneſs 
of his heart? „Great God of Jacob! 


« what 
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« what a ſcene halt thou brought be- 
« fore me! my eyes have again beheld 
my brethren, ſtrangers to me more 
«. than twenty years'!—Dear, unhappy 
&* ment indeed my heart forgives you— 
How do I long to diſcover myſelf to 
“ you, but that you would die with 
de ſhame at the fight of your injured 
brother. None of you could rejoice 
s at ſuch a diſcovery, fave Benjamin 
he, amiable innocence! he entered 
not into your horrid conſpiracy. But 
I muſt think of ſome means to free 
i you from the diſagreeable impreſſions 
« of ſhame, when I take myſelf known 
to you; and endeavbur to heighten 
« your joy on that occafion, by firſt 


6 * alarming your fears.” 
i 


Buch probably was the generous de- 
ſign of Joſeph in his ſcheme for retain- 
11 ing 


te 


fr 
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ing Benjamin Such certainly was the 
effect that it had, when under the ter- 
rible apprehenſion of returning to their 
incenſed father, with an account that 
they had left his youngeſt child a bond- 


ſlave, they were ſtruck wich this impor- 


tant, this aſtoniſhing diſcovery I am 
«. Joſeph your brother, whom ye {old 
« into Egypt.“ | 51 18fy9 


I ſhall not dwell upon this ſcene. It 
is too great for deſcription But the 
heart of every brother and every n 
may conceive it. 


Moſt of the inſtructive reflections that 
ariſe from this affecting ſtory, I have in- 
terwoven with the thread of it. But you 
will accept of one general obſervation 
from the whole. 


Whatever 
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Whatever diſtreſsful circumſtances 
may befal you, always remember that 
you are under the eye of a benevolent 
and almighty Providence, who is able to 
bring good out of evil, and who is con- J. 
tinually concerned for the happineſs of 


his creatures. From this conviction, II 
you will endeavour to engage his parti- 
cular regard by the exerciſe of that virtue o- 


he 1 is moſt in love with. 


Be kindly affectioned « one to another, 


[ ah P 


es 
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ent 

vs 1. The Reaſonableneſs of reli 

of gious Duty. 6 

on II. The Utility of Prayer. 

rti- DIC IE} 

rue — e MES, es 
A OB xxi. 15. 

qr. 


What is tbe Almighty that we ſhould ſerve 
him ? Or what Profit ſhall we — : 
we pray unto him ? 


Very intereſting Enquiry indeed! 
But here it ſeems to be offered on- 
ly as the inſult of abandoned profligacy, 
which had previouſly ſaid unto the Al- \ 
mighty, depart from me, for J deſire not 

Vol. I. [ | the 
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the knowledge of thy Ways. Many 
ſuch enquirers there are, who put the 
queſtion, not from a deſire of infor- 


mation, but from a ſpirit of inſolence; 
and anſwer themſelves — to bein 


Fell . 


It is not in anſwer to ſuch as theſe, 
then, that I mean to diſcuſs the queſtions 


fight againſt the prejudice, of infidelity, 
which, in my opinion, ſtands more in 
need of prayers than of preaching In- 
fidelity and her friends have generally 
connections too ſtrong to be overborne 
by truth, and too intereſting to be broken 
by any power, but that whoſe exiſtence 
they affect to diſbelieve. Yet, is! it poſ- 
ſible? You will ſay - can the connections 


of Infidelity be intereſting? For, what i 


8 77” 5 


before us; nor ſhall I, on this occaſion, 


p. 
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ſhe that men ſhould ſerve her? And what 
profit ſhall they have if they pray unte 
her? Is length of days in ber right hand? 
Are -riches and honours in ber left? Are 
ber ways unexceptionably ways of plea- 
ſantneſs ? And are ALL her paths peace? 
Thoſe-circumſtances, perhaps, may not 
be quite ſo clear, yet infidelity muſt be 
allowed to have her advantages: For, is 
it not hers to ſoothe the alarming ter- 
rors of conſcience'?—to encourage vice 
with the hopes of impunity ?—and to 
promiſe that, at laſt it ſhall periſh in non- 
exiſtence ? Is the Chriſtian ſteady in his 
principles? And is not the infidel obſti- 
nately ſteady? Have the diſciples of Je- 
ſus embraced their religion even in tor- 
tures and in death? And has not nfide- 
lity likewife had her martyrs, voluntary 
martyrs?! It may perhaps be foggeſted 

I 12 that 
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that her friends diſpatch themſelves, 
becauſe they cannot bear the horrid de- 
lays of a natural death, and are apt to 
ſhrink from their fortitude, if they make 
a gradual approach to the grave——It 
may be ſo ſuggeſted, I ſay - and, poſ- 
ſibly, the ſuggeſtion may be true; but, 
for the preſent, let us _—_ the ſubject. 


To enquire. by what enn we 
are bound to ſerve the Almighty, and to 
ſet forth thoſe advantages, which may be 
derived from prayer, I am naturally led 
by the order of the queſtions before 
us bat is the Almigbiy that we ſbould 
ſerve him ? Or what profit PAY: we have if 
we pray unto him? 


4 With reſpect to that part of, the 


queſtion— hat 1 is the Supreme ? 


ves, 


t 


ike 


ut, 
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We muſt indeed acknowledge, that 
touching the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out. The mode of exiſtence peculiar to 
a being that is infinite in all his capaci- 


ties, finite creatures can- neither know 
nor conceive. From what he has been 


pleaſed to communicate of himſelf, we 
may conclude that he is an all- powerful, 
all- intelligent Being, neceſſarily exiſting 


from all eternity that he is, as it were, 


the diffuſive ſoul of nature, who formed 
the world, and actuates what he has 
formed; — that ke is, therefore, every 
where preſent; and the univerſal ſource 
and ſupport of life. | 


But the queſtion here is, more imme- 
diately, what is the relation which man, 
in particular, bears to the Almighty hat 
be 009 ſerve him ? What obligations 

34 has 
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has he to do-him ſervice ? Or what hopes: 
are annexed to his ſervices ? 
The divine obligations which man lies 
under are, firſt and principally, thoſe of 
a creature to its creator. Theſe obliga- 
tions commenee with his exiſtence; and 
no time, or ſervices can acquit him of 
them. As long as he continues to en- 
Joy that inſtance of the divine bounty, 
the uſe of a living and a thinking being, 
ſo long neceſſarily muſt he be bound by 
duty to the giver of ſo good a gift—Nor, 
when the motives that muſt have indu- 
ced the ereator of the univerſe to call 
him into exiſtence, are conſidered, will 
theſe obligations appear to have leſs. 
weight: For, what could thoſe motives 
be but the original principles of infinite 
goodneſs, — to communicate the 


happi- 
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happineſs of conſcious life to give 
that pleaſure which ariſes from the 
power of motion and ſenſibility, and 
which we may ſuppoſe to exiſt in the 
higheſt degree in his own perfect na- 
ture, in a proportionable meaſure to 
beings leſs perfect? Hence, through the 
whole ſcale of animal life, we obſerve 
that every creature is ſupplied with fa- 
culties capable of conveying to it all 
the happineſs of which its nature can 
partake, 


Thus thoſe creatures, that have not 
the power of reflection, are not ſtruck 


with the magnificence of the univerſe, 
nor with the ſymmetry and order of its 
ſeveral parts; yet many of them have 
organs ſo peculiarly adapted to animal 


ſenſation, that it affords them the. moſt 
exquiſite 
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exquiſite delight: and if we look through 
the entire ſyſtem of created beings, we 
ſhall find that each has ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ed advantage which may, in their ſta- 


tion, be equivalent to thoſe higher privi- 


leges which different and ſuperior natures 
ſeem to enjoy. The ſtag which is not 
endowed with the ſtrength or ſagacity of 
the elephant, excels him proportionably 
in ſwiftneſs, in which he finds both plea- 
fare and ſecurity— The nightingale 


which cannot boaſt the ſtrength of wing, 


or rapidity of the eagle - which cannot, 
like him exult, in cutting the mid way- 
ſky, or darting from region to region 
without the fear of a foe, yet finds that 
ſecurity which he places in his ſtrength, 


in the impenetrable thicket, and enjoys 


the pleaſures of her ſoothing ſong when 
be is oppreſſed with ſleep. 


In 
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In ſhort, to whatever part of nature 


we carry our obſervations, we muſt ſtil 


conclude that from motives of benevo- 
lence alone, and the deſire of communi- 
cating happineſs, the Almighty Creator 
was induced to eſtabliſh that variety of 
animal life, with which the ſeveral ele- 
ments are ſo abundantly ſupphed. _ 


But in man, ſurely, in man his good- 
neſs ſhines with moſt diſtinguiſhed luſtre, 
Whether we conſider the faculties of the 
mind, or the organs of the body ; whe- 
ther we reflect on the exquiſite powers of 
the ſenſes, or on the objects provided for 
the gratification of thoſe powers; whe- 
ther we attend to the delights of me- 
mory, the amuſements of fancy, or the 
directive power of reaſon ;-—muſt we 
not acknowledge the viſible effects af 

the 
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the divine bounty? But in the whole t 
courſe of life, as well as in the gift of d 
that life, and of the faculties peculiar to n 
4t, do we not experience the continual 
care and attention of the ſame benevo- 
I lent Providence? He muſt, indeed, be 
d 4 very unſkilful obſerver who does not 
jj perceive that the viſible creation is the 
| work of a very wiſe and gracious Being; 
bot he who dots not acknowledge the 
care of Providence in the particular cir- hi 
cumſtances of his own life, muſt have c 
been negligent rather from ingratitude 
than from ignorance. * 


Such, then, are the obligations by ſt 
"which man is perpetually bound to te 


ſerve his Creator. As he owes his life d 
to the Almighty goodneſs, and the pre- te 
ſervation of it to his providential care, tl 


che 0 
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the ſervice of that life becomes invariably 
due to him, and the religious duty of 
man 1s originally founded in gratitude. 


Upon this principle alone our obe- 
dience would be due to every law that 
the Supreme Being ſhould appoint us 
But when we reflect that by the fame 
benevolent motives, from which he 
brought us into life, he was aftuated 
likewiſe, in giving us rules for the 
conduct of that life, a new obligation 
will be found to ariſe from thence, 
which muſt render our negle& of that 
obedience, which is expected from us, 
ſtill more criminal: For, if we refuſe 
to obey thoſe precepts which were evi- 
dently intended by the divine wiſdom 
to enſure our happineſs, we offend at 
the ſame time againſt God and againſt 
ourſelves——we are not only ungrateful 

" 
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for the paſt favours of Providence, but 
. perverſely refuſe the preſent, while we 
reject thole bleſſings that gre inſepa- 
rably annexed to the diſcharge of our 
duty: | 


Bs, 1 8 blefings 1 do not mean 
. choke. divine promiſes which reſpec fu- 
turity, but chat happineſs which is the 
immediate reſult of a religious conduct; 
and which a due obedience to the divine 
laws infallibly produces. 


However, if it ſhould yet be aſked, 
what is the Almighty that we ſhould ſerve 
bim? Another, and ſurely not the leaſt 


powerful reaſon may be. found in the 


hopes of futurity. 


Thoſe immortal promiſes - of an ex 
iſtence invariably happy, and endleſs 
in 
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but in its duration, which await the due 
ö performance of the duties enjoined us, 
pa- have a claim to more diffieult, and 
our more laborious ſervices, than any that 


the divine laws have appeinted us. 
Nay, ſo tranſcendently great are the? 
can hopes which are founded on Chriſti- 
fu-· anity, that the ſervices of the Son of 


the God himſelf alone were able to pro- 
act; cure them for us. After theſe conſi- 
ine derations can it any more be aſked, 


cobat is the Almighty that we ſhould ſerve 
im? Or will any one, after thus re- 
flecting on the goodneſs and the pro- 
miſes ef God, aſk. what- profit we Tall 
bave if wwe pray unto bim 2 5 


II. Should this yet remain a queſtion, 
I. would anſwer in the words of him in 


rhoſe name we pray: 
leſs 
in = Af. 
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„If a ſon ſhould aſk bread of any of 


<. you that is a father, would he give 


„ him a ſtone; or, would he for an 
© egg, give him a ſerpent? If ye, then, 


< being evil, know how to give good 


bo — * your children, how much 


That bleſſed * * given us the 
Nrongeſt aſſurances, that whatever we 
aſk in his name it ſhall be granted, that 
our prayers ſhall always meet with a 
molt. gracious acceptance, and our de- 
fires be complied with, ſo far as they are 
conſiſtent with our own happineſs Our 
Father, who is in heaven, is ever more 
ready to hear than we to pray, and is 
wont to give more than we can either 
deſire or deſerve, 


Js 


de more; ſhall our heavenly Father to 
-Y a 
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Is it not then our greateſt happi- 
neſs that we have ſo beneficent a pa- 
rent, in whoſe wiſdom, goodneſs and 
power, we have an unfailing reſource 
who knows aur neceſſities before we 
aſk, and prevents qur ignorance in aſk- 


ing? — To this gracious” Being we 
may apply ourſelves under all the vari- 
ous exigencies of life, and, Mr we 
ſhall receive. 


The advantages of prayer are evi- 
dently great: For, is it not by this 
means that we lay open our wants to 
our Almighty Father, and implore the 


continuance of his care and protection? 


When we retire from che cares and at- 
tentions of the day, do not we by this 
ſeek forgiveneſs of thoſe human infir- 
mities {from which no circumſpection 
can ſecure us? — Do not we engage 

the 
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the divine aſſiſtance againſt future temp- 


tations ?——and recommend ourſelves 
tothe care of that watchful Providence, 
whoſe eye can pierce through the ne- 
ther darkneſs? Again, when we riſe 


from a ſtate of inſenſibility to reſume 


the employments of life, do not we by 
this means ſolicit the protection of the 


Almighty, and commit our n his 
gracious care? | 


Prayer, exclufive of every other ad- 


vantage, is itſelf a great - preſervative 


from ſin; for it would be abſurd to ſup- 


poſe we' ſhould addreſs that Being for 


his favour, to whoſe laws we paid not a 
due obedience. | | 


po 3 the advantages of prayer 


be the greateſt imaginable, they can 
only be ſo to the righteous, - The pray- 
ing 
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ing F the wicked is an abomination to the 
Lord : It is even an inſult on his know- 
ledge, and a defiance of his power. The 
prayer of penitence, however, mult be 
excepted: for that, as a forgiving and a 


compaſſionate Father, he is ever ready 


to receive. 


Can the utility of prayer, then, any 
longer be doubted ?——Lives there a 
good man that would be deprived of 
this comfortable, this ineſtimable pri- 
vilege? Is there even a wicked man 
who could bear to be informed, that 


he ſhould never be permitted to ad- 


dreſs his offended God ?——The piety 
of the firſt would languiſh, unaſſiſted 
and unenlightened by this divine inter- 


courſe—The wretched ſituation of the 
laſt would involve him in deſpair, when 


Vor. I. K deprived 
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deprived of all attainable means of re- 
conciliation. 


May we evermore avail ourſelves of 
theſe reflections, and offer up our prayers 
in an acceptable time 


TI 


Let 


C0”) 


re- 
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of 


dence in Religion. 


1 Co R. x. 12. 


Let him that thinketh be ftandeth take beed 
eſt be fall. 


ERHAPS there is nothing more 
dangerous in the great buſineſs of 
our ſalvation than a miſtaken confidence, 


He who goes on in an uninterrupted 
courſe of wickedneſs, and hardens him- 
elf in the purſuit of conſcious villainy, 
s, indeed, to all appearance, in a wretch-" 

K 2 | ed 


'ers The Danger of a falſe Confi- 
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ed ſituation —Yet his condition, how- 
ever dangerous, 1s not deſperate : The 


repeated efforts of conſcience may awake. 


him to ſenſibility ; ſickneſs or misfor- 


tune may break the way for reaſon; the 


ſenſe of preſent calamities may ſubdue, 
or the proſpect of future puniſhment 


alarm bim,——But what ſhall convince. 
that man of his danger, who thinks 


| himſelf already ſecure ?—who believes 


that his conduct is agreeable to his duty, 


and that his feet are in the way which 


leadeth to life? It would be vain to point 
out a precipice to the traveller who can 
ſee nothing but an even proſpect, or to 
warn the pilot of a rock, who purſues 


his, paſſage with invincible confidence. 


Vet as the traveller, may ſometimes be 


deceived by his eye, and as the pilot may 
be 
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be miſled by his chart, fo it is poſſible 
for a man, in his journey from this 
world to the next, to be miſtaken when 
he thinks himſelf in the right path, and 
to wander far from the narrow wy that 
ladeth to life. 


I would therefore, upon this occafion, 
endeavour to point our ſorne of the moſt 
prevailing cauſes of a falſe confidence 
in reltgron;” to diſcover thoſe means by 
which the heart is flattered into a miſta- 
ken ſecurity, and to eriquire upon what 
grounds we. may entertain a „ 


has wa of our ſalvation, 


I. To [diſcover all the cauſes of rell- 
gious ſecurity would, indeed, be too 
hatd-a taſk—a taſk to which nis powers 
alone are adequate, who can trace the 
8 K 3 human 


human heart through all its receſſes, 
who can perceive the principles of ac- 
tion, however ſpeciouſly dreſt, and read 
the language of the ſoul in every cha- 
racter. 


It muſt be in the laſt degree difficult 
to judge of the motives by which others 
are conducted, ſince we are ſometimes ſo 
far deceived in ourſelves, as to miſtake 
the e of our own actions. | 


But 8 he r of 
Ending out all the means by which men 
are flattered into a miſtaken, confidence 
in religion, ſome of them are neverthe- 


leis ſufficiently obvious. 


Amongſt the attributes of the Divine 
Power, none is more frequently admired, 
| ; none 


NC 
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none ſo much attended to as his mercy. 
We contemplate this perfection of the 
Godhead, with an intereſting pleaſure 
we bleſs the generoſity that 1s induſtrious 
in the diſpenſation of unmerited favours, 
and adore that benevolence which ſup- 
ports our weakneſs and bears with our 
frailties—And with reaſon we adore— 
But while we hourly experience the di- 
vine Goodneſs, and conſtantly rely upon 
it—when, notwithſtanding our follies and 
our errors, we find ourſelves ſupported 
by the'Supreme Benevolence, we are apt 
to forget that there are faults which the 
clemency of heaven cannot connive at, 
and that there is a conduct which infi- 
nite mercy, conſiſtently with juſtice and 
wiſdom, cannot accept—what we ought 
to look upon only as the forbearance of 
that gracious Being, who is not willing 
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that any ſbould periſh, we conclude'to be 
an invariable principle of mercy, that 
will exert itſelf in producing the fame 
effects for ever. Upon this miſtaken 
concluſion, not only he, Who expects 
falvation on his own terms, builds his 
hopes, but he who has no other view 
than the uninterrupted purſuit of wick- 
edneſs, founds his daring confidence. 


„ Hgecauſe ſentence againſt. an evil 
„ work is not executed ſpeedily, there- 
* fore are the hearts of the children of 
* men fully ſet in them to do evil.“ 


Another ſpecies of falſe ſecurity, and 
not leſs prevalent than that which has 
been already mentioned, ariſes from a 
partial obedience. It is in the duties of 
religion, as in the buſineſs of the world; 
. $ we 
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we are willing to obtain what we want 
wich as little trouble as poſſible; and in- 
dulge a defire equally vain and unreafon- 
able, to enjoy, ar the ſame time, the 
pleaſures of idleneſs, and the rewards of 
induſtry Vet not indolence alone, not 
merely an unwillingneſs to undetgo the 
active labours of rellgion makes us con- 
tent ourſelves with a partial performance 
of our duty we have generally ſome fa- 
vourite paſſion to indulge, which is not 
alrogether confiſtent with the ſtrict pre- 
cepts of chriſtianity ; and, like the 
fimple Aſſyrian, who begged that, when 
he accompanied his maſter to the wor- 
ſkip of his gods, he might be permitted 
at leaſt to boa che Knee to Rriivtos, we 


8 * Næ illi fall ſunt uk diverſifimgy paricer 
expeRtant, 3 5 eker % arrr & 1 virtutis. 
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reſerve an indulgence for our favourite 
foible we reſerve it, I ſay, and we ex- 
erciſe it, frequently, without the Aſſy- 
rian's. modeſty, or ſo much as ſaying, 
9 Lord In thy. ſexvant in this FAS: 


x ning it is that, *ath Agrippa, . men 
are almoſt perſuaded to be Chriſtians. 
They would ſettle their portion of duty 
with heaven, and ſomething, at leaſt, 
would they do to be ſaved. They will 
give up part of their time, I had almoſt 
ſaid, part of their thoughts too to the 
buſineſs of religion, and the ſervice of 
God; but no ſooner are the formal mo- 
ments over than they return, with an 
ardor which diſcoyers their pleaſure in 
the change, to their ſchemes of 1atereſt 


or amuſement. They are willing, or 


rather their fear makes them think it 
231 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to embark in the ſervice of re- 
ligion, but, fuch. is their attachment to 
the earth on which they grew, they only 
coaſt along—they have not ſpirit enough 
to venture out to ſea, nor fortitude to 
leave the ſhades, and the flowers of the 
ſhore. 27 59 


We are, indeed, all various and un- 
certain creatures, and it is not, therefore, 
to be wondered, if we want reſolution 
to execute even the moſt important 
things. In our early years we are very 
inconſtant. We determine in the ardor 
of exulting ſpirits, without conſidering 
either the difficulty of the proceſs, or the 
remoteneſs of the event. If we caſually, 
think of religion, we form ſchemes for 


a life of piety and devotion, in conſe- 


quence of a ſudden impulſe, or a tranſi- 
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tory rapture. We reſolve, without re- 
fecting that our reſolutions are the effect 
of accidental circumſtances—they live 
awhile, and an accident deſtroys them. 


Thus, the 3 of chance and 
paſſion, we advance towards the maturity 
of life—The levity of youth may then 
-poſſibly ſubſide; but we are then only a 


| medley of the ſeveral habits we had con- 


trated, and the paſſions ſtill maintain 


their dominion, though their objects 


may be changed. —It rarely happens, 
however, that religion has any intereſt 
in the change; for, as it had ſeldom 
engaged our attention in youth, fo it ſtill 
remains but an inferior conſideration, 
and, among the multitude of different 


engagements, can ſcarcely obtain it's 


Jeventh day.- 


Divided 
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Divided thus between God and the 
world, but more, far more, I fear, at- 
tached to the latter, we paſs through this 
ſtate of life; in youth borne away on the 
unreſiſted tide of the paſſions, we can- 
not judge with the freedom of unbiaſed 
reaſon; that only is right which flatters. 
the ruling appetite, and the; confidence 
of laſting happineſs is tounded on a tran- 
ſient inclination. 


In age, indeed, that is ſeldom the 
caſe. We have then learned from fre- 
quent diſappointment that nothing in 
this world deſerves the name of happi- 
neſs; and from thence we draw this un- 
avoidable concluſion that it is only to be 
ſought in the hopes of another. Of 
another we have often heard, and of an- 
other we have ſometimes thought. We 

have 


4 
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have ſome confuſed idea that general acts 


of obedience will qualify us for the at- 
tainment of that happineſs, which is pro- 


miſed only to uniform piety, or fincere 
repentance. To uniform piety we can- 
not even have any pretence, and repent- 
ance is but a melancholy work, which 
we would, by any means, endeavour to 
diſpenſe with. On acts of general obe- 
dience, therefore, we are dangerouſly 
contented to found our hopes of futu- 
rity. Still attached to the world, its 
vanities, and its follies, we ſatisfy our- 
ſelves with a preſumpruous expectation, 
that the Almighty will be pleaſed with 
occaſional ſervices, and curſory acts of 


July.” 


""*pit 1 is it, indeed, true that God will 


be ſerved | in part? 1s it not the heart, 
the 


{el 


TY 
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«6 Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
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the devoted heart, that he requires from 


us? ls it not he that ſaith, owe me THY 
HEART, 'MY so ?— Will then a partial 
obedience avail us? Shall there be any 
variety of intereſts in his ſervice? —With 
reſpe& to that part of our duty which 
relates to him, what is the command- 
ment that we have received? 


« with all thy heart, and with all thy 
« foul; with all thy * and with - 
« thy e | 1391 190010 


| Nay we are told, expreſsly, that it is 


impoſſible for us to ſerve God and the 


world. The author of our religion him- 


{elf has given us ſufficient information 
as to this point. He has aſſured us that 
our ſervices cannot be divided that 
| if 
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if our hearts: incline towards the world, 


we are ſervants. of the world; if to- 


wards God, we are ſervants of God. 
In ſhort, Bic mee whom de 
Aan — 2 | 


May theſe 8 be well con· 
ſidered by thoſe who entertain the dan- 


gerous and deluſive expectation, that 


their God will accepe of an obedience 
which: flows not from the heart, and 
thoſe: ſervices they tender him rather 
through fear than love? 


As for thoſe whoſe: miſtaken confi- 
dence is founded om an opinion that the 
SupR RU Marcy either cannot be of- 
fended, or can indiſurimi nately forgive, 
L muſt beg their attention ta che follow- 
ing : conliderations;: | 


The 


that 
>Nnce 


thet 


onfi- 
t the 
e of- 
give, 
low- 


The 
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The goodneſs of the 'Divinz Power, 
however extenſive, cannot act in oppo- 
ſition to his juſtice or his truth. Every 
attribute of the Soya rice PERT RCI 
muſt be perfect. Juſtice and truth are 
his eſſential attributes; his juſtice and 
bis Reg EY muff ve perfect. 


1 f we confulr his ni will, with 
reſpe& to his juſtice, we ſhall be inform< 
ed, that he will reward every man accord- 
ing to his works — that be is righteous in 


all bis ways—and that the fudge of all the 
earth will do mew: 4 


With reſale ues his veracity, we are 
told, that God is not a man that be ſhould 
lie, nor the ſon of man that he ſhould repent, 
or, as it may be more intelligibly ren- 
dered, that be ſhould change his mind. 

Vor. I. L It 
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lt is evident, therefore, that however 
great the ſupreme mercy may be, his 
declarations mult; in conſequence af bis 
truth, be aceompliſned, and * will 
Jade, ibe urid 4 in eee 


* was. not here be dende 8 
able to impreſs a terror of the divine 
Power upon you by repreſenting his 
Mercy as Jeſs than it really is, or his 
Juſtice as more rigid That, as a man, 
I ſhould have little inclination to do 
God knows I have more need of his 
mercies than my fellow creatures.— As 
a preacher of the goſpel I ſhould have 
ſtill lefs : But let me intreat you to con- 
ſider, that though the Almighty were 


merciful beyond all puniſhment; or re- 


tribution, would not the very arg u- 
ment on which you build your hopes 
of 


10 
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of impunity make you appear ſhock- 
ing to all fenſe of natural or moral 
excellence? Should not that man be 
looked upon as a monſter who would 
offend againſt mercy becauſe he knew 
it would forgive, and trample on cle- 
mency from an aſſurance, that it would 
not reſent? 

If then the folly and danger of a falſe 
confidence in religion be ſo frequent and 
ſo obvious, it muſt be worth our while 
to enquire. upon what grounds we may. 
entertain a reaſonable hope of our ſal- 
vation. | 


II. Let us remember that man does 
not now ſtand in the fame relation to 


God as at his creation! that he is to 


look upon his Creator as an offended 
L 2 Being, 


_— — GO I — = 
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Being, whoſe laws he has broken, and 
to whom he can only- be reconciled 
through the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt— 
that the Mediator has introduced a ſyſ- 
tem of duties, by complying with which 
alone we ſhall be entitled ro the advan- 
tage of that redemption which he pur- 
chaſed by his death: For, though be 
came not to call the righteous, but finners to 


| repentance, yet that very repentance is 


a qualifying act of duty, and the firſt 
fruits of thoſe” good works, without 
which his merits with THe FATuzR will 


not avail us. 


In ſhort, if we obey his laws; if we 
imitate his life; if we believe his doc- 
trines; if we embrace his precepts; 
and, laſtly, if we look up to him as our 
greateſt * as the object of our af- 


fections 
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fections and the perfect pattern of our 
conduct, we may then hope that he will 
receiye us to his mercy, and interpoſe 
his ſervices for our frailties, and our 


ſins. 
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Affection, Compaſſion, and 
Civility recommended. 


288. i. 8. 


Love as brethren; be pitiful, be courteous, 


HAT charitable diſpoſition which 

Chriſtianity recommends as it's 

firſt principle, comprehends all the pe- 

culiar graces and virtues that diſtinguiſh 
the diſciples of Jeſus, 


Fence, 
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Hence, the Apoſtle gives it the ptei 
ference to all other faculties and powers. 
The mind might be enlightened with 
the viſions of prophecy——The tongue 
might be informed with every human 
language The laws of nature might 
be inverted at the command of a cre: 
ated Being, and health and life confer- 
red by man that is born to die: But 
theſe powers, as they were ſuperior to 
his capacity, could add nothing to his 
moral excellence; and, therefore, ont 
n * e greater thai theſe. 


5 J; [ 


It Wes not appear that the apoſtles 
looked upon this as any particular fpe+ 
cies of virtue, that could be deſcribed 
by ſome peculiar, or uniform mode of 
operation: They muſt have conſidetred 
it as a general temper, or diſpoſition of 
. 1. 4 the 
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the ſoul, that gave its colour and prin- 
eiple to every moral action. | 


nius and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, im- 
proved by that divine grace, which was 
the privilege of the new religion 
But why am I attempting a deſcription 
of charity, which is ſo admirably de- 
ſcribed by it's effects in the epiſtle to 
the Corinthians ? —— To that I ſhall re- 
fer you, and confine myſelf to the con- 
fideration of thoſe virtues that flow 
from it, mentioned in the text —— 
Love as brethren : Be aa Be cour- 
 Leous, 


I. It muſt always be allowed by the 
advocates: of natural religion, that the 
precepts of ene make the beſt 

ſyſtem 


| This temper was "ESP by the ge- 


in- 


. 6 WW i 


tending fury of ſets and ſchiſms, than 
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ſyſtem of morality in the world. Num- 
berleſs graces were ſuggeſted by the di- 
vine Spirit, which would never have 
been thought of in a mere natural ſtate: 
None of theſe is more frequently incul- 
cated than brotherly love; nay, ſo in- 
diſpenſible was this duty, that it was 
made the teſt of every convert's preten-+ 
ſions, and the laſt argument of the love 
of God. By this we know that ye are of 
God, if ye have love aue to another. | 


And, indeed, -what-better proof could 
there be of a principle of grace in the 
heart than this love of the bretbren? 
What better indication that they were 
actuated by the ſpirit of him who is 
love itſelf ? What could more effectual- 
ly preſerve the infant church from the 


this 
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this harmony of affections, this union 
of minds? So ſtrictly requiſite then, 


that it was made the teſt of the true 
m | 


n was it nomllighwabe * ſtate 
of Chriſtianity, and is it not equally ſo 
now? Stands not our holy church in 
need of the ſpirit of unanimity and love, 
when we ſee the bigot zeal of popery ſo 
induſtrious on the one hand, and the de- 
luſions of fanaticiſm ſo ſucceſsful on the 
other? Were ever the ſacred conhec- 
tions of mutual amity more neceſſary in 
the church of England than at the pre- 
ſent time ? In what pariſh, nay in what 
village have not ſome of her wavering 
members been deceived by the inſinua- 
tions of the puritan or the bigot ? Have 
not we ſcen the labours of theſe men too 

ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful in creating prejudice and divi- 
ſions ? And is not this in ſome meaſure 
owing to the want of brotherly affection 
the unity of the ſpirit in: the bond of peace? 
Were this more effectually cultivated 
among us, the good ſhepherd would ſee 
fewer — * his fold, 


} 
80 em! is this has of unit · 
ing love in the ſupport of religion ; nor 
is it leſs valuable, or leſs needful in ſo- 
cial life: Mutual affection is not only 
the beſt proof of piety, and the princi · 
pal ſecurity from innovations in reli - 
gion; but the pureſt ſource of ſocial 
duties, and the firmeſt foundation of 


OO "Re 


Wiege every man to conſider himself as 


deriving his exiſtence from one common 
Ts parent, 
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parent, as connected to the whole ſpecies 
by an eternal relation, and, in conſe- 
quence of this reflection, to behave to 
every fellow- creature as a brother, would 
not the ſecond great commandment of 
the law be moſt emphatically fulfilled? 
And would it not, at the ſame time, moſt 
effectually promote the welfare of ſo- 
ciety? Would not the life and property 
of every individual be infinitely the moſt 
ſecure, when from the law of nature, as 
well as of nations, from the connections 
of relation, as well as the obligations of 
moral rectitude, he could claim the aſ- 
ſiſtance and regard of others? 


To love as brethren, muſt, in the con- 
ſequence, be to act as brethren No 
perſon of humanity would willingly ſee 
him who derived his being from the ſame 

1920 parents, 
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parents, the partner of the fame womb, 
whom the ſame affections nurſed, for 
whom the ſame care provided, in miſery 
or diſtreſs. The voice of nature would 
plead for the wretched, and demand the 
relief and aſſiſtance of a brother. Should 
the ſame voice point out every indivi- 
dual to our regard, when would juſtice 
bewail the violation of her laws, or mi- 
ſery complain without aſſiſtance and re- 
dreſs ? Should we conſider every fellow- | 
creature as relatively; though not abſo- 
tions lutely, a brother, how happy muſt be 
1s of ¶ the effect of ſuch a concluſion! What 
e aſ· peace and harmony would run through 
the ſyſtem of life! How delightful muſt 
be the effect of univerſal benevolence! 
Free from the injuries of oppreſſion and 
the inſolence of pride, the malignity of 
envy and the extortion of avarice, how 
very 
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very different would be the face of ſb ed 
ciety! Should the ſmiles of affection I to 
dwell on every aſpect, this life ſhould I vs 
no longer be called the valley of mourn- ¶ co 
ing! Should brotherby love glow in every 
breaſt, how would it awake every tender a 
paſſion !/ how ready would pity be to | » 
weep over diſtreſs, and pay the TOPS | 
rg tear to 3 _ e A. q1 


by 
Il. If we Joey: 4s, vor ey we e ſhall; re 
of conſequence, be pitiſul. Let ſtoic p 
pride ſhut up the howels of mercy, and 0 
ſtop the ſluices of compaſſion: à Chri- 0 
ſtian will not be aſhamed of the tender 
ſenſations of humanity; to mourn, with 
thoſe that mourn, and-wweep with thoſe that 
*weep——Jeſus wept——The: tear that was | 
ſned aver the ſorrows of Jeruſalem, the 5 
prophetic voice of _— that mourn- | 
ed 


2 
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of ſo. ed its approaching ruin, give us a right 
ection to indulge a ſenſibility of pity, and teach 
hould us that ſuch affections are not unwel- 


ourn- come to heaven. 
every b al ois eit d np 9A TD 
ender Nay, we are commanded, as well by 


Ye to the author of our ſalvation as his apo- 
mpa- tles, to be full of compaſſion: It is a 
£45 duty enjoined by religion, as iuncum- 
Nn bent on humanity: It is this that di- 
ball, rects the hand of charity to relieve, and 
ſtoic points out ta: benevolence the objects 
and of aſſiſtance. Without this charity is 
hri- n munificence ar 


der. 3271 0078 1810 | lol: 
Pity brings the mind into an humble 
bat Fraps and makes it ſuſceptible of the 
was impreſſions of piety and gratitude to 
the the great preſerver of wen; when the 
rn. misfortunes of humanity make us ſen- 
ſible 
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fible of our weakneſs, and of our de- 


ee that * who * is al- 
mighty. I 


The excellence of this affection is de- 
monſtrable in that it is always found in 
the fineſt diſpoſitions. If pride fill the 


breaſt with obſtinacy and arrogance, we 


may be aſſured that pity dwells not 
there. If avarice turn the ear from the 
complaints of poverty, we may naturally 
re that r not _ 


He mh r . bot YE 
indulgence of irregular appetites, or 
contracted by unſocial vices; is rarely 


fenfible of the emotions of compaſſion. 
Lx is almoſt peculiarly the growth of the 


humble, heavenly. mind, that is full of 


—— tenderneſs and humanity. 
It 
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If we look into the lives of thoſe who 
have been moſt renowned for their piety, 
[ believe, we ſhall find few who have 
not left behind them ſome extraordinary 
inſtances, the effects of this generous 
ſympathy. _ 


Such, indeed, is the excellence of a 
compaſſionate temper, that perhaps there 
never was a good man, who was not in 
a great degree diſtinguiſhed by it. 


Its uſefulneſs to ſociety cannot be diſ- 
puted: If, as we have obſerved, it be 
the ſource of charity ; if i 1t directs us to 


the relief of miſery, and the conſolation 
of diſtreſs ; if it be feet 4 the lame, or 


eyes to the Blind; if its words uphold theſe 
that are falling, and if it ſtrengthen the 


feeble knees—its utility is confeſſed; and 
Vol. I. M "+ 
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it is, with indiſputable propriety, enjoin- 
ed by the law of religion. 


III. Thus neceſſary and thus uſeful 
is that precept of the Apoſtle, Je pitiful : 
Nor leſs uſeful, or leſs neceſſary per- 
haps is that wJh immediately follows 
it, and commands us to be courteous —— 
that is, to behave with civility and com- 
plaiſance to all orders of men; and to pay 
that deference to every man which his 
ſtation requires. If it were conſidered 
how much the peace of ſociety 15 pre- 
ſerved by the forms of what we call 
good breeding, they would not haſtily 
be neglected, nor left as uſeleſs or ſuper- 
fluous. Every one is pleaſed to be 
treated with the appearance of reſpect, 
and no prudent man would therefore re- 
' Fuſe to pay it—1f pleaſure can be com- 
municated 


oin- 
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municated-ataſo cheap: a tate, no .gpod 
natured:perſon would:negledt the means. 
Whatever :contributes.to the good lun- 
derſtanding, and mutual neſpedt of Jo. | 
cial'bfe, ought not by any means to be 
in human nature to difortler” the peace 
and commerce of mankind, without cre» 
ating ooldneſs by a ſtudied negligence 
of civility, or a rude or careleſs, or per- 
haps affected contempt of the eſtabliſhed 
and. expected forms of politeneſs. We 
ſhould endeavour as much as poſſible to 
cheriſh the principle of ſocial benevo- 
lence, and, as St. Paul ſays, be in ſome 
meaſure all things to all men, Whatever 
may advance the happineſs or fatisfac- 
tion of our neighbour, Chriſtian charity 
obliges us to offer: Whatever would 
diſcompoſe. or diſguſt him, we ough*, 
M 2 in 
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in juſtice, to avoid, as we might eaſily 
conclude, it would be unwelcome to 


ourſelves. To encourage and exhort to 
reſpect and amity; to engage mankind 
in mutual good offices, and to preſerve 
the: unity of. the ſpirit in the bond of peace, 
ſeems to have been the view of the 


brethren, to be pitiful, and to be courteaus, 


apoſtle, when he enjoined us to love 41 


tun 
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The Patienceof Job, not an imi- 
table Example for Chriftians, | 


Preached at a Funeral, 1763, 


— — ———— 
Ion xiv. 13. 

O that thou wouldeſt hide me in the grave 

That thou wouldeſt keep ine ſecret until 


thy wrath be paſt ! That thou wouldeſt 
appoint me a;ſet time! and remember me?! 


T is natural for us, under the anguifh 
of great afflictions, to make unna- 
tural wiſhes, 


* _ 
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To ſhun by every means the approach 
of death, and to preſerve theſe frail Be- 
ings as long as poſſible, was implanted 

in our nature by the unerring will, of 


Providence. Wert we ſo kerle deſirous 
of Jie, and. ſo little afraid: of death, as 


to ſeek and with for it upon every little 
uneaſfineſs, the human ſpecies would be 
deſtroyed, and this world would become 
a *defert, or be inhabited only by ſava- 
ges, by creatures that have neither the 
knowledge nor the deſire of death 
The race of man, I fay, would periſb 
from off the face of the earth, for what 
human being is ſo happy that he is not 
ſome time or other unealy ? 


It was the wiſdom of Providence then 
that ordered it otherwiſe : For, though 
the divine Power has permitted enough 
of 


le 
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of miſery in the world to wean our hearts 
from it, yet he has given us ſuch an ap- 
prehenſive fear of death as is ſufficient, 
in general, to reconcile us to this life, 
till, ia tbe common courſe of natyre, it 
is brought to an end. | 


Hence it is that ſo ſoon as ſorrow 
vaniſhes at the appearance of hope; ſo 
foon as the languor of ſickneſs is paſt, 
or the pain of diſappointment is grown- 
older by a day, we begin once more to 
look forward with chearfulneſs, and 1% 
run with patience the race that is ſet before. 
16. Such is the general condition of 
life; and they who are and have been. 
the happieſt of mankind, muſt acknow- 
ledge that the picture bears ſome reſem+. 
blance to their own circumſtances. 


M 4 It 
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It is poſſible, however, that, in Caſes 
of extreme calamity, death may be 
wiſhed ſor in earneſt, There are ſome 
conditions of life ſo abſolutely wretched, 
that the deſire of living would almoſt 
ſeem unreaſonable, Who would wiſh 
for the continuation of a being to which 
every day brought the heavy taſk of 
miſery, and to which weariſome nights 
dere appointed? Should we not, under 
ſuch circumſtances, be ready to cry out 
with the, Apoſtle b ſball deliver us 
from theſe bodies of death ? or with the 
afflicted Patriarch, to entreat that we 
might be Bid from ſorrow in tbe grave 
In ſome dark and ſilent manſion of the the 
earth, where we and our miſeries might 
lie down together, and where we ſhould 
no longer languiſh at the fight cf the 


ſun? 
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Theſe are wiſhes, which, though in- 
conſiſtent with the firſt great law of na- 


ture, the preſervation of our being, it is, 
as I have obſerved, very natural to form 


under the keen anguiſh of affliction. 


Let us go into the houſe of mourn- 
ing, and hear the complaint of the ſuf- 


ferer. Hear him under the agonies of 


acute pain. Is he not ready to exclaim 
with the man of Uzz, © Let the graue 
« open for me ! and let the jaws of de- 
* ſeruttion-receive ber prey! O Goa! how 
« long wilt thou wwithbold thy band? 0 
« that I might have my requeſt | and that 
** God would grant me the thing that 1 


« long for, even that it would pleaſe God 


* to deſirey me: that he would let eſe bis 
« 2and and cut me of!“ 


Tlaſe 
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Thoſe whom chance or charity has 
brought to the bed of affliction, are no 
ſtrangers to ſuch language as this. 


But could this be the language, you 
will ſay, of 700 Could he wiſh for 
death, who believed it to be the end 
of all fleſh? Who could ſay that, 4s 
the cloud is conſumed, and vanifheth away: 
So be that goetb down to the grave Hall 
come up no more ? Could he who had no 
hopes, or, if any, but obſcure hopes 


of immortality, wiſh for a diſſolution. 


of this mortal body, and to be ſhut 


up in the chambers of darkneſs for 


ever ?—But, what then would he have 


done, had he lived under the glorious. 


light of the goſpel 2? Would he not have 


wiſhed, with ſtill greater impatience, 10 


be diſſolved and to be with Jeſus ? or, 


perhaps, 


ve 
ce 
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perhaps, with the proſpect of the ever- 
laſting promiſes, he might have endured 
the cr, debiſing the Pain, - Poſſibly, 
under the influence of Chriſtian forti- 
tude, he might have triumphed over 
the calartnties of time, exulting in the 
hopes, the glorions' hopes of eternity. 
Probably he would have acknowledged. 
with the eloquent Apoſtle, that he ff. 
ferings of the preſent life are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that NG be 
revealed in us. | 


No doubt, fuch a conduct would 
have been greater. Human nature ne- 
ver rifes to ſuch a glorious pitch of ex- 
cellence, ſuch an heavenly dignity, as 
when, imitating the example of our 
great and godlike maſter, we bear with 

patience 
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patience the evils that are fallen upon 
us When from the ſpirit of pure and 
chearful piety, we ſay, * O God, thy 
* will be done.” (This is the proper 
conduct, the reaſonable ſervice of a Chri- 


ſtian: Bur to attain to this perfect ſtate 


of mind, requires no inferior portion 
either of ſenſe, or grace. It is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be able to form a due 
eſtimate of life, to balance in an equal 
ſcale it's good and evil things, and 


from thence to draw juſt reflections con- 


cerning it. This philoſophical know- 
ledge is requiſite; it is expedient; but 
it is not alone ſufficient to inſpire us 
with Chriſtian fortitude, The conclu- 
ſions of knowledge, and the reſolutions 
of reaſon will ſhrink under the blaſt of 
affliction, and, without the concurring 

aid 
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aid of divine grace, they will ineffec- 
tually ſtrive to ſet the heart at eaſe. 


Under thoſe afflictions, therefore, 


which are incident to our being, let us 
not, like unhappy Job, importune the 


Almighty that we may be permitted to 
lay it down, but rather let us intreat 
him that he would give us grace and 


fortitude, to ſupport with patience the 
lot which has befallen us. 


One very powerful reaſon why we 
ſhould do this is, that we ourſelves are 
the cauſe of almoſt all the miſery we 


endure. What, in general, are the evils. 


we complain of but the conſequence of 
ſome miſconduct, ſome paſſion wrong- 
directed, ſome biaſs of the mind, or 
ſome weakneſs of the body, brought 

| . on 
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en by imprudence, by negligence, of 
by obſtinacy? $hovuld we then, thus 


circumſtanced, hazard a deſire to ruſh - 


into the preſence of our Almighty 
Maker? Should we venture to com- 
plain of choſe evils which befal us in 
che common courſe of nature? Should 
we not rather beſeech the diſpenſer of 
all good things, 40 remove the burthen 
from us in the way of his Providence, 
but till that he would permit us to 
continue 1n his ſervice, that we might 
exert that gratitudde Which is que to 
him both for our creation, and preſer- 
vation? 


This certainly would be a conduct 
more becoming a Chriſtian than that 
of Jab. 


That 


pe 


at 


p 
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That -unhappy Patriarch was but a 
very imperfect example af patience, 
compared to the author of Chriſtia- 
nity. When did our divine maſter 
utter the impatient exclamations which 
we find in the book of Job? Father, 
ſaid he, tf this cup may not paſs away 
from me, unleſs I drink it, thy will be 
done. And yet this cup was a more 
bitter potion than the man of Uzz was 
condemned to drink, Remember we 


not the agomes that he underwent ? 


Remember we nat the dreadful hour, 
when, previous to his paſſion, the 
Evangeliſt tells us, that he ſweat as it 
were great drops cf blood, We are aſ- 
lured by thoſe who are ſkilled in medi- 
cinal knowledge, that this could not 
have been without the moſt exquiſite 

torment. 
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"torment. And I mention this circum. 


ſtance to ſhew you the difference be. 
tween Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, when 
the higheſt character in the latter ap- 
pears ſo incomparably mean, conſidered 
under the circumſtances of affliction, 
with the author of the former. 


It is from the doctrine and example 
of Jeſus, then, and not of Job, that we 
are to learn the virtue of patience; and 
this caution is the more neceſſary, be. 
cauſe when the Old and New Teſta: 


ment come united into our hands, as 


the invariable word of God, we are 


apt to ſeek the rules of faith equally in 
the former as in, the latter. This, by 
no means ought to be. The doctrines 
of the Old Teſtament were built upon 


a very 


- 
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very different foundation from thoſe 
of the New. ( The conditions of the 
covenant were changed, and not only 
the terms of ritual obedience were va- 
ried, bur the principles of moral duty 
were infinitely improved. | It is from 
the New Teſtament alone, therefore, 
that we are to derive the rules of life, 
and the precepts of conduct. He who 
is in Chriſt Jeſus, as the Apoſtle ſays, 
that is, he who has been admitted into 
the Chriſtian church, is a new creature: 
Old things are paſſed away; behold! all 
things are become new. 


In preaching from a text like this, 
wherein the author of it quarrels with 
that being which God had given him, 
I thought it neceflary to obſerve in what 

Vor. I, N 


manner 
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manner a Chriſtian ought to behave un- 
der the like circumſtances. 

But in favour of the perſon who ap- 
pointed this text, let us remember how 
very difficult it is nat to wiſh for death, 
when life is deſtitute of every comfort; 
when it is embittered with ſorro and 
ſickneſs, with penury and pain. 


I have before obſerved, that to arrive 
at that great pitch of Chriſtian perfec- 
tion, which implies an uncomplaining 

reſignation, requires both great parts, 
and uncommon graces. It cannot, there- 
fore, be the lot of the multitude. 


. We all know our readineſs to com- 
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that ſuffers in ſilence? We muſt endea- 
vour. to imitate thoſe ſublime perfec- 
tions of which? our divine Maſter has 
given us an example; but les us look 
wich candour and compaſſion on thoſe 
ſuffering brethten who travel night and 
day through the paths of ſorrow; who 
have their bed in darkneſs, and their 
pillow on the thorn, 


We are all frail and changeable crea- 
tures: A perfect character is not in hu- 
man nature; and he, who dares to ſay 
that he is faultleſs, is a hypocrite, who 
wants to impoſe either on his own heart, 
or on the world, or, poſſibly, on both. 


With reſpect to the character of the 
deceaſed, ſhe appeared to be a pious 
N 2 and 
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and conſcientious Chriſtian, who, while 
ſne was attentive to the duties of her 
ſtation, was by no means remiſs in thoſe 
her religion. It muſt be remem- 
bered to her credit that ſhe was the 
indufirious mother of a family, diligent 
io provide her houſhold their portion in 
due ſcaſon. Thus ſhe united in her own 
perſon the characters both of Martha 
and of Mary, chuſing the good part of 
the one, and the v/efu! part of the 
other, | 


She, therefore, who had led ſuch a 
life, Might, wie the more propriety, be 
deſirous of that diſſolution, by means of 
which alone ſhe could receive the ful- 
nels of thoſe rewards that are laid * for 
; 1 591820 
Silk & 11 She 
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She had, moreover, another motive 
for this ſeemingly unnatural deſire of 
death : For ſhe had, not long before 
her laſt ſickneſs, buried her huſband, 
an honeſt and induſtrious man, who 
had divided with her the cares. and the 
labours of life. -—When ſhe was de- 
prived of the partner of her affections, 
when ſhe had taken her laſt leave of 
him who contributed to her happineſs 
and ſupport, no wonder. if ſhe grew 
weary of a life, that was at the beſt but 
ſolitary and uncomfortable. 


Suffer theſe apologies to plead for 
the deceaſed; over whoſe foibles, what 
ever they were, charity ſhould throw a 
veil, while it withholds not that praiſe 
which her virtues merited, though thoſe 

N 3 virtues 
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virtues were obſcured by an humble 
ſtation. / 


For us, who are aſſembled on this oe 
caſion, we cannot but derive inſtruction 
from every circumſtance that attends it. 
And it is principally on our account, 
indeed, that ſuch diſcourſes as theſe are 
exerciſed. To the dead/they are nothing. 
The laſt offices that are paid to them 
can only be uſeful as they are lectures 
to the living: So far, however, they are 
certainly of uſe: For notwithſtanding 
the various mementos of mortality that 
we meet wich, "notwithſtanding that 
death has eſtabliſhed his empire over all 
the works of nature, through ſome in- 
fatuation or other we are ſtill apt to 
forget that we were born to die: We go 

on 


tl 


fi 
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on from one deſign to another, we add 


hope to hope, and lay out plans for the 
employment or the ſubſiſtence of many 


years, till life itſelf is at an end, and we 


are alarmed by the appearance of the 
phantom of death, at an hour which we 
had concluded to be mid - day. 


by 


Let us, therefore, have our loins al- 
ways girded up, and our lamps burning, 
that we may be in readineſs to take our 
journey to that far, far-diſtant country, 
from which no ſpirit returns. 

Let us be diligent to procure the fa- 
vour of that eternal being, whole influ- 
ence extends over all worlds! 


By the light of his countenance we 


ſhall walk without trembling through 
N 4 thoſe 
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thoſe gloomy regions where all things 
are forgotten; and when death itſelf ſhall 
be. made ſubject unto him, then ſhall we 
riſe to that immortal inheritance, which 
is promiſed to our faith, our piety, and 
dur patience. 


fa 
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The Condition of Poverty 
better than that of Riches 


abuſed, 


ECCLES. iv. 6. 


Better is an handful with quietneſs, than 
both the hands full with travail and vex- 


ation of ſpirit, 


A MONG the numbers that diſquiet 
themſelves in vain, there are none 
farther from the road of happineſs than 


thoſe who toil inſatiably for the acquiſi- 
tion 


| 
| 
| 
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tion of riches, A mind that has this 


bias can ſeldom be at eaſe; for the goods 
of fortune are in a ſtate of perpetual 
fluctuation, and that man muſt know 
bur little repoſe, who reſts his kopes on 
what chance may take away. 


Certainly avarice is a ſpecies of mad- 


neſs; if madneſs be nothing more than 
an abſence, or a ſuſpenſion of reaſon : 


For who can be more deſtitute of rea- 
ſon than he hh chuſes the evil and fhuns 
the god? Let ſuch is the conduct of 


the man who hath /et bis heart on the 


increaſe of riches. In a life whoſe days 
are few and evil, he is hourly  add- 
ing to that evil by an unneceſſary anxi- 
ety to make proviſion for a life that 


ſhould have many days. The beſt pri- 
vilege of wealth, would be the enjoy- 
| i, A mene ?] 
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ment of quiet, but he forfeits that quiet 
for the acquiſition of mo: His deſires 
are not bounded by the wants of nature, 
or the decent conveniencies of life; mo- 
ney is the object of his affections, and 
while he labours to acquire it, ihe uſe of 
it is forgot. | 


But though there is nb infatuation 
that takes hold of the human mind, 
more unaccountably ridiculous than this 


inordinate love of wealth, it is certain 


that no vice or folly whatever is more 
difficult to ſubdue. When covetouſ- 
neſs has once entrenched itſelf in the 
heart, it bids defiance to every attack 
from without, and is equally proof 
againſt the ſolid force of reaſon; or the 
lighter weapons of ridicule. It is in 


vain that a covetous man is made the 


? . 
I jeſt 
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jeſt of the liberal, or branded with folly 
by the .wiſe——it is in vain to argue 


with him——it is in vain to preach to 
him; and *tis only with a view of ſecur- 
ing thoſe from avarice who are yet un- 
tainted with it that 1 mention the miſe- 


ries of it in this diſcourſe. 


The covetous man, I have already 
obſerved, is deſtitute of reaſon : In his 


conduct he is evidently fo ; but as moſt 


human beings, and even madmen think 


that they act agreeably to reaſon, let us 
endeavour to find out upon what princi- 


ples the man of avarice is reconciled to 


himſelf. 


Doubtleſs he imagines, like the man 
of pleaſure, that he is in the only way 
that leadeth to happineſs ; for the pur- 

ſuit 
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_ that? is the firſt mover with us 
He imagines ſo, I ſay, but upon 


0 anden ?. He knows that wWealtak 
. will purchaſe every outward conveni- 
ence of life — that it will procure us 


reſpect, and ſet us Free. from labour: 


This he concludes, and, ſo far, he 


judges rightly “ But it is not a lit- 


« tle, ſays he, that will do theſe things; 


J muſt have yet more before I can 
% quietly and comfortably! fit down to 


= enjoy it Well; now I have ob- 


e tained what J propoſed y yet there is 


one piece of dignity which I ſhould 


„ be glad to have, but which my for- 
tune will ſcarcely bear, therefore I 
% muſt have yet more, before I can 
** quietly and comfortably ſit down to 
«© enjoy it.“ Thus he reaſons with 


mes til — he dies——till he is 
ſurprized 


E 
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ſurprized top find that life is at an end, 
While be is nee 01 in the gvoy to Me 
ns: i pH 5 2þ::079 25% 
190003, 16 Dave 1 Wy 
1 pode of reaſoning i is followed 
950 by one iet of the covetbus. There 
are many, whos: without any view, to 
future or diſtant happineſs heither have, 
nor ſeek any other pleaſurecthan that of 
hoarding anf accumulating, Theſe are 
far gone in the moneyloving. madneſs; 
and have not even à pretence to juſtify 
their conduct by reaſon. Gold is their 
idol, and their coyetouſneſs is, as the 
Apoſtle terms it, Idolatry. T heſe are 
equally guilty, but they are not more 
happy than the wretch I have been juſt 
deſcribing ; for, like thoſe poor, Indi- 
ans, who give up half their food. to 
their idols, they go withqut common 
| neceſſaries 


A 
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neceſſaries to increaſe' their treaſurt and 


ſtarve themſelves to * up e 
hong af lite. 


| Ic Was, not ſo, much my deſign, upon 
this occalion, to expole the criminal na- 
ture of covetouſneſs, as to prove the 
miſery. that attends. it; but as virtue is 
certainly a means of happineſs, may 
obſerve that it muſt be unknown to the 
man of avarice; for it is ſcarce poſſible 
that he ſhould have any virtue. The 
ſocial virtues are thoſe which, in their 
practice, are moſt peculiarly delighiful; 
but what ſocial virtue can a covetous 
man be capable of? To relieve the 


wants of his fellow-creatures, would be 


inconſiſtent with his principles of ſav- 


ing To compaſiionate their mileries, 


to yield them the conſolations of a feel- 
ing 
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ing heart Of that he is equally inca- 
pable: For the heart of avarice never 
feels. The tender ſenſations of pity, 
the warmth of ſocial love, the glow of 
friendſhip, and the liberal joy that is 
inſpired by the general happineſs, he ne- 
ver felt, or deſired to feel. His heart, 
abſorbed in the loweſt of vulgar paſſions, 
the love of glittering earth, knows no 
other affection, no ſuperior ſentiment. 
To the happineſs that is derived from 
the intercourſe of ſociety he is an ut- 
ter ſtranger, for he looks for nothing 
more from his connections with his fel- 
low - creatures than the advancement of 
his favourite views, the increaſe of his 


wealth. 


. Wer, chus mildiable us he is, 4% 
may poſſibly think himſelf happier than 
the 


4 
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the poor who is deſpiſed of bis neighbour, 
If he does, let him go with us a moment 
into the cottage of humble labour .and 


c poverty. 


What do I hear zu this place? the 


voice of joy! the ſimple ſong of chear- 


ful innocence ! How ſtill, how peaceful 


is this ruſtic habitation! Sure this is the 
dwclling of quietneſs ! She has taken up 
her abode beneath this humble roof, and 


health and content and. chearfulneſs are her 
inmates., Behold! here is a matron fol- 


lowing her daily employment, and two 


imiling children playing by her ! See, 
how her eye is filled with maternal af- 
fection ! and how ſhe rejoices, while ſhe 
earns their proviſion of bread ! Benold, 
now, the good man 1s returned from the 
ficld, and the humble board is ſpread for 

Vol. I. O his 
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his repaſt ! How plain and ſimple is his 
food! a mere ſufficiency for the ſypport 
of nature ! Tis indeed but a handful— 
But it is eaten in guiezneſs. Here is no- 
thing of that ſuperfluity which ſolicits 
the palled appetite of luxury: But here 
is enough for nature: Here is a hand- 
ful, and ſhe aſks no more. 


III. From this ſcene of humble happi- 
neſs, let us go to the dwelling of the 
rich. Is this a focial dwelling, or is it 
_ a prifon?—Behold ! we cannot gain ad- 
miſſion - the gates are made faſt with 
bolts of iron. This is a ſure ſign that 
ſecurity is not here; and yet ſecurity is 
the friend of happineſs, But who is 
vonder that walks fo penſively, with 
looks of ſuſpicion ? It is the maſter of 
the houſe—he ſeems diſturbed—he ſaw 
us 
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us approach, and concluded that we 
were coming to make him poor. 


Miſerable wretch ! what profit haſt 


thou in the abundance that thou poſ- 


ſeſſeſt? Both thy hands, indeed, are full, 
but ſo likewiſe is thy heart—full of trou- 
ble and endleſs vexation. Or haſt thou 
a moment's peace? How foon is it liable 
to be deſtroyed ? The math and the ruſt 
ſhall corrupt hine unſunned garments, 
the thief ſhall break through and fteal thy 


treaſure. A misfortune that which thou 


wilt never be able to ſurvive; for where: 
thy treafure is there is thy heart allo. 5 


Miſerable wretch! Caſt away that 


wealth which is the bane of thy happi- 


neſs—Go to that poverty which thou 
dreadeſt, and to be happy, firſt be poor.” 
O 2 Strange 
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Strange doctrine this to thee! But know: 


for all this that it is juſt. The poor, 
whom thou deſpiſeſt, are happier than 
thou art,—Didftchou not hear the ſong 


of chearfulneſs, didſt thou not ſee the 


ſmile of contented induſtry, where there 
was but a handful ? 


Miſerable wretch ! What a painful, 
what a troubleſome life doſt thou lead 
Thy ſervants curſe thee—Thy friends 
forſake thee—Friends did I ſay? Thou 
never hadſt a friend; but thoſe. that 


might naturally have been thy friends 
deſert thee, and ſcarce forbear to wiſh 


ſo uſeleſs a being dead. 


Miſerable wretch ! In what ſordid 
meanneſs doſt thou paſs thy days? With 
what jealouſy doſt thou look upon the 
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very cringing dependents that pick up 
a wretched pittance at thy board ! And 
are thy nights leſs painful, or leſs vexa· 


tious than thy days? Does ſleep, un- 
diſturbed ſleep await thee? Art thou ac- 


quainted with quietneſs and repoſe? No 


—theſe are ſtrangers, to whom thy gates 
are not opened. Theſe have no ſociety 
with cares, and fears and perplexities, 
ſuch as thou art expoſed to both by day 
and by night. Better, ſurely, is @ hand- 


ful with quietneſs, than thy hoarded 


wealth, with thy vexation of ſpirit. 


Thus. far of avarice, the peculiar 
wretchedneſs of which the preacher, 1.0 
doubt, had in view: But wealth has 
miſeries ariſing from other cauſes than 
covetoufneſs, which render. a. handfut 
with quietneſs ſtill preferable. 

Q 3 | IX. 
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IV. Riches are not wecefſarily produc- 

tive of evil. They may be made the Iy 
means of ha neſs when properly ma- tc 
naged. They may contribute to the * 
gratification of benevolence, and to the 1 
exerciſe of almoſt every ſocial virtue. h 
They may be employed in the diffuſion 4 
of knowledge, or in the 72lief of indi- * 
gence; and when converted to theſe ” 
purpoſes, they are a real bleſſing : They 1 
increaſe the happineſs of a benevolent Y 
temper, and give pleaſure to their poſ- 4 


ſeflors, while they are uſeful to ſociety. 1 
* 

Bux ĩt is ſeldom that they are employ- e 
ed to theſe happy and beneficent ends. t 
The right uſe of them is moſt commonly 1 
perverted, and what might have been a ; 

q 


bleſſing is rendered a curſe by the abuſe 
of it. 


When ' 
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When riches are made ſubſervient on- 
ly to pride - when they are employed in 
fooliſh vanity, and empty oſtentation, 
what do they produce but travail and 
vexation-of ſpirit ? Thoſe who place their 
happineſs in -being admired for ſplen- 
dour, will be frequently mortified by 
neghgence, or traduced by envy. We 
are very unwilling to pay that deference 
which is expected from us only on the 
account of magnificence, and, whatever 
may be the cauſe of that unwillingneſs, 
it is certainly very reaſonable; for he 
who hopes to be admired for that which 
gives him no merit, offers an inſult to 
the underſtanding of him from whom 
he looks for admiration— But when that 
admiration is withheld, vanity is morti- 
fied; and wealth, by being ſubſervient 
to her deſires, brings her only travail and 
anguiſh of ſpirit. | | 
04 As 
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As much perverted is the uſe of riches, 


when they are employed in the gratifi- 
cation of luxury, and, of conſequence, 
when thus uſed, they bring nothing but 
vexalion. 


Thoſe, who, like the prodigal in the 


Goſpel, ſpend their ſalſtance in riotous 
living, lay up for themſelves almoſt all 
the miſeries that are incident to human 
nature: For what. can be more wretched 
than the condition of him who is equal- 
ly deſtitute both of. health and peace ? 
Whole body is tormented with pain 
and diſeaſe, while his mind is racked 
with the reflection of guilt and folly ?— 
Yet ſuch generally are the fruits. of in- 
temperance, 


In theſe, and in many other reſpecta, 
may the goods of fortune be abuſed; 
and 


xi 
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and hence that /ore evil under the ſun, viz. 
xiches given to the burt of the owners 


Let us then conclude, with the wiſe 
preacher, that a little, with content and. 
quietnefs, is preferable to much treaſure, 
and trouble therewith, Let us be aſſured 
that peace of mind, as there can be no 
happineſs without it, is the firſt thing 
worth our ſeeking. If this quietneſs is 
to be met with more frequently in an 
humble than in a high ſtation, let us 
not be dazzled with falſe appearances, 
but conclude that the humble ſtation is 
the better. 


We have feen that riches are fre- 
quently a misfortune to thoſe that poſ- 
feſs them we have ſcen the miſeries of 
avarice, the diſcontent of vanity, and the 

pains. 
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pains of intemperance—Should we not t 
then rather avoid than ſigh for a condi- v 
tion that might expoſe us to miſery, to v 
diſcontent and pain ? ; 
* 

Let us not flatter ourſelves that we / 


ſhould act more wiſely than others in 
ſituations which we have contemplated 
but never tried; for no man knows 
what influence a change of circum- 
ſtances will have upon him, before that 
change comes to pals, New acceſſions 
of fortune bring with them new wants, 
new ſentiments, and new deſires ; and 
that man acts with a laudable firmnels, 
who, when he becomes wealthier, does 
not become worſe, 


In one word Let us remember that 
it is both our duty and our happineſs to 
| — | 


10t 
di- 
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be contented with the ſtation which Pro- 
vidence has aſſigned us; and, though 
we have but a handful, if we poſſeſs it 
in quietneſs, it is Better than both the 
bands full, with travail and vexation of 


ſpirit, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Public Utility of chari- 
aable Inſtitutions. 
Preached at St. Sepulchre's, London, 


for the Benefit of the Charity-Girls. 
March 26, 1762. 


— _ 


PO. . 13. 


The Deſtruftion of the Poor, is their 
Poverty. 


F all the inſtitutions that have done 
honour to human virtue, thoſe 

that have been eſtabliſhed: on the prin- 
ciples of unintereſted charity are deſerv+ 
e edly 


J's 
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edly the moſt diſtinguiſhed—We may 
be incited to great actions by a thirſt of 


| honour, by an emulation of excellence, 


or a deſire to be recorded in the hiſtory 
of mankind. Theſe are honourable, 
but they are ſelfiſh motives. It is then 
only that we acquire unſullied glory, 
when we are virtuous from motives in 
which ſelf has no concern; when out of 
pure benevolence, and the love of hu- 


man kind, we relieve the indigent, or 
W the oppreſt. bh 


It cannot be without peculiar ſatis- 
faction that we ſee our country diſtin- 
guiſhed by this public-ſpirited virtue— 
It muſt be with the greateſt compla- 
cency we conſider that to be born Bri- 
tons, is not only to be the heirs of 
Ih but to be the ſons of bene- 


volence 
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volence—not only to inherit the liberty 
which our forefathers have delivered 
down to us facred, but to add new vir- 
tues to thoſe they haye left us, and to 
be diſtinguiſhed at once by bravery 
and beneficence—not only, like them, 
to break every yoke, but to bind up the 
broken hearted, and to let the oppreſſed go 


free, 


To fe the poor from A Miſeries 


that are entailed upon their unhappy 
condition, is the firſt and greateſt ob- 
ject of ſocial charity, becauſe it many 
times happens that their ebe is their 
deſtruction. Lodi, 


It is probable, that the wife man had 
in his. eye many different ways, where- 
in the poverty of the poor might con- 
tribute 


7 
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tribute to their deſtruction ; and it may 
be worth our while, not only as Chri- 
ſtians, but as members of the commu- 
nity, to conſider in what manner fo nu- 
merous a part of the public body, as 
the poor are, may be ſaid to be der- 


ed by poverty. The dangers and diffi- 


culties that await the unhappy perfon 
who. is born to extreme indigence are 
very many and very great, In a ſtate 
of infancy, indeed, he is inſenſible of 
the miſeries that ſurround- him; rthex 
he knows not that ſecret anguiſn which 
pierces the breaſt of a father, when he 
looks upon him as deſtined to ſuffer all 
the bardſhips he has himſelf endured , 
then he underſtands not that painful 
tear which flows from the eye of a 
mother, when ſhe beholds him helpleſs 
as he leans upon her breaſt, and fears 

that 
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that the following day may not afford 
them bread. The following day comes, 
but proviſion comes not to ſupport it; 
and the unhappy infant now mixes his 
tears with thoſe of his wretched parents, 
tears that fall from the diſtreſſes of na- 
ture! many ſuch days probably muſt he 
ſuffer, till his parents, overcome by the 
afflictions of continued want, at laſt let 
go their integrity; and give up their 
hapleſs offspring into the arms of ſome 
infamous ſtroller, who carries him about 
to excite compaſſion, and to juſtify her 
idle pretenſions to beg. His ſituation 
is now moſt deplorable, while by day he 
ſuffers the pain of cold and hunger, that 


his cries and miſerable aſpect may add 


to the ſucceſs of the wretched mendicant 
he accompanies, and at night is thrown 


into ſome dungeon unregarded, while 
ſhe 


2 
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ſhe intoxicates herſelf with the profits of 
the day. In this pitiable ſtate he conti- 
nues, till the extremes of cold and want 
put an end to his innocent being 3 Or, 
if he lives, he probably lives only to 
further ſuffermgs, with a decrepit body, 
and a mind uninformed by any thing 
but what it could gather from ſcenes. af 
low. debauchery. | 


Thus accompliſhed, he continues the 
only buſineſs he is acquainted with, the 
buſineſs of begging ; or, if he has bern 
trained by his 'preceptreſs to the more 
expeditious way of procuring money, 
#he ſciense of Jtealing,, what ſhould deter 
him from putting it in practice ? His 
mind was never tinctured with the pre- 
cepts of juſtice or religion. He never 
knew the ſenſe of ſhame or honeſty, or 

Vol. I. + any. 
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any other moral reſtraint : And the fear 
of human puniſhment will operate very 
feebly, when oppoſed by the importuni- 
ties of want, and when life is poſſeſſed 
of nothing to make it worth his pre- 
ſerving. Thus, in a ſeries of vice and 
wretchednels, paſſes his? whole life, A 
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miſery to himſelt, and a prejudice to the 


community in which he had the misfor- 


zune to be born. 


This picture you may poſſibly think an 
uncommon one - would to God it were 
more ſo than it is! but if it be drawn 
from truth, it may now be ſaid with 


equal propriety, as it was of old, that 
the de, ruction of the poor is their poverty. 


Whatever inſtitution, then, is ſet on 
foot to prevent theſe. unhappy: conſe- 
tr . .- quences 
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quences of indigence, it merits the high- 
eſt praiſe; and, as it tends to the bene· 
fit of the community, it has a right to 
the encouragement, not only of indivi- 


duals, but of the ſtate, | 


TY, 


And here I cannot forbear to obſerve 
that, in my opinion, all has not been done 
that might be done towards this uſeful 
end. In an ancient republic, famous for 
the wiſdom of its policy, the children of 
the poor were taken under the protection 
of the ſtate, and inſtructed in thoſe arts 
to which their genius ſeemed adapted, 
or their inclinations led them. If Sparte 
could do this and profit by it, ſurely 
Britain has it in her power. For, as a 
mercantile nation, that muſt always be 


' poſſeſſed. of a large naval force, ſhe has 


much more employment for her youth 
£6 than 


ww > 
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encourage every motive t6 the increaſe 


of population. Add to this; chat ſhe 


has a variety of manufactures, in ſeveral 
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branches of which, children may be em- 
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ployed from the firſt dawn of reaſon, 
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and cavght to earn their bread by their 
and 34 id | 8 X | | 
manual labour, 


; But, to leave theſe conſiderations to 
the wiſdom and benevolence of the legi- 
flature, let us, according to the abilities 
that God has given us, labour to pre- 
vent thoſe diſtreſſes, and that deſtruc- 
tion to which the poor are expoſed. Let 
us not merely act tlie part of idle de- 
claimers, nor content ourſelves with 
being acute ſpeculatiſts, or ingenious 

"MER ſchemers, 
5 3 
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ſchemers, far gg riftve in the heart is 
preferable pg 3 fbopſagg in the head. 


Bar even the heart too is apt! to de- 


ceive inſelf, and while it contains the 


ſeeds of mapy latent virtues, finds ſome 
way or other to prevent them from 
ripening into uſe. If we find that we are 
not geſtitute of general wiſhes for human 
happineſs; if we applaud the charity of 
the benevolent, and the hoſpitality of 
the liberal; if we join in condemning 
the niggard hand of the ſelfiſn, or the 


fordid -heart of avarjtious wealth, we 
conclude that we are friends to the em- 


mon welfare; and while we plead the 


cauſe of yirtue, number ourſelves amgng 


her votaries, though we never bear one 
offering to her temple.—— This fault, 


I am afraid, may be too generally pre- 
P 3 valent 
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valent——and there are few perhaps, 
who, after a candid attention to- their 
own conſciences, may not lay, 5 this 
« has more : thas | once been the caſe 
de with us.” But, to prevent the delu- 
ſions of this 1 uh! heart, ſurely 
nothing more is neceſſary than to detect 
them: When the gate of truth is once 
diſcovered, what have we to do but to 
enter in: T o behold ber fair beauty, and 
to vif t her ws ah 


To be charitable is a province of vir- 
tue that is open to all. We ought, in- 
deed, to eſteem it a peculiar happineſs 
that the author of our ſalvation has made 
the practical virtues ſo eaſy and fo obvi- 
ous; but, at the fame time, we ſhould 
remember, that, in proportion as they 
are eaſy, the omiſſion of them will be 


criminal, 
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criminal, and that our eſcape will be the 
more difficult, if we have neglected to 
do what might ſo eaſily have been done. 


If the thing be maturely conſidered, 
there is ſcarce any excuſe to be made for 
the negle& of charitable contribution; 
for as all, who are not themſelves objects 
of charity, have it in their power, ſo the 
duty is equally incumbent on all. but 
it frequently happens that people of 
moderate fortunes recommend it to the 
wealthy, and the wealthy, to be even 


with them, leave it to the care of people 


of moderate fortunes. The former think 
themſelves exempted from a duty which 
ſeems more particularly to belong to the 
opulent, and the latter, wrapt up in the 
ſecurity of independent affluence, think 
that the cares of virtue, like all others, 

Þ 4 may. 
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may be left to thoſe who were. born to 
labour. The miſtake is very unfortu. 
nate on both ſides : And both will find 
at laſt, to their mortification, that nei- 
ther riches can place us above the ſocial 
duties of life, nor the want of them be- 
low them. The rich man ſhall perceive 
that he was miſtaken, when he thought 
wealth his ftrong hold, and he, who ſup- 
poſed himſelf excuſed from charity, by 
being comparatively poor, ſhall find, that 
dis poverty was not his virtue. 


With reſpect to the inſtitution of cha- 
Tity-ſchools in particular, and the encou- 
ragement that they deſerve, it may be 
expected that T ſhould advance ſome ar- 
guments; and, indeed, many might be 
advanced, but ſo much has upon all 
occaſions been ſaid in their behalf, and 

ſo 


a 
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fo. le againſt, them, thas it pay be 
juſtly thought ſuperfluous ; for, whats 
ever will admit of the moſt arguments 
in its fayour, certainly wants them the 
leaſt, As to all that has been urged 
againſt them by the author of the Fable 
of the Bees, it is mere ingenious ſa, 
phiſtry, the ſtale method of expoſing all 
the fojbles to which any inſtitution is 
liable, and paſſing, with ſacred ſilence, 
over every thing that is valuable or ex- 
cellent in it. Such ſophiſts deſerve not to 
be anſwered, but with the contempt they 
deſerve they ought to be mentioned. 


To you, who have been long convin- 
ced of the utility of theſe eſtabliſhments, 
I am perſuaded, there is no occaſion to 
uſe arguments in defence of them; yet 
if arguments were neceſſary, they might 


all be concentered in theſe ſhort poſi- 
tions, 
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tions, viz. whether, in 2 Chriſtian ſtate; 
it were tore proper that the children of 
the poor ſhould' be Chriſtians or barba- 
rians; naked or cloathed; inſtructed to 
earn their bread by the” arts of honeſt 
labour, or brought up in idle ignorance 
to become a burthen to the community: 


To you, whoſe” BEN EVT ENcE is 
founded on the principles of reaſon, 1 
am ſatisfied, there is ſtill le/5 occafion 
for eloquence than for argument—yer, 
if eloquence were neceflary, behold it 
there * ! Behold the ſupplicating looks 
of helpleſs innocence !—how powerfully 
they plead! what rhetoric can move like 
the diſtreſſes of innocence ? If our ten- 
derneſs is not awaked by thoſe, will 
it. yield to the power of words; to the 


Referring tothe children. 
animated: 
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dee d colours of ſtrong deſeription, 
or the tuneful flow of poltſhed periods? 


Yes, 5 poor daughters of ſorrow! born 


to no hope hut the humanity of your 
fellow · creatures, your own miſeries Thall 
plead your cauſe your own unhappy 
circumſtances ſhall excite compaſſion in 
every gentle breaſt, ſhall call forth the 


tear from every tender eye, ſhall open 


every generous hand to contribute to 
your fehef, We know that your re- 
ſdurces are ſmall, that the capital which 
ſupports you is extremely reduced, and 
that, for the principles of a virtuous 
and uſeful education, you depend; in a 
great meaſure, on the liberality of this 
audience. On their munificence you 
depend for thoſe inſtructions that muſt 
ſave you from folly and from vice, and 
thoſe induſtrious arts which mult be your 


| furure ſupport. 


What 
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What joy mult it he tg gvery good 
mind, on ſuch an affecting occaſign, 10 
ſxerciſe it's begexglence | to indylge rhe 
ſweeteſt of all n. the a auen 
0 ano! 


* us, my friends, prove b 
nor to be deſtitute of humanity, by in- 
Aulging it on the accaſion before us. 
Let us inveſt the fleeting poſſeſſions of 
this world in the happy ſecurity of im- 
mortal life ! Let us lay vp our treaſures 
in that ſafe repoſitory, which is free from 
the jnrgads of the rohber, and the ruſt 
of time! The yorks of charity alone 
are immortal. Other yirtues ſhall dic. 
Other excellencies ſhall decay with de- 
caying nature. Dignity and learning, 
and arts, and honours ſhall not outlaſt 
the beating pulſe, nor ſurvive the ruins 
of the grave. Whether there be tongues, 

they 
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Bey ſhall fail, whetbt# bert bt == 
5 fall band away, but Charity fall 
live for ever—{teurt in the abdur: of 
chat Vilthangeable Being, who has Pros 
nouncec it the beſt of Or vitthes; 
To obtain the favour of that Being, how 
great were the emulation! What were 
the ſacrifice of life or honour, of power 
or affluence, to be repaid by his ſupreme 
rewards! To receive the laſt, beſt gift 
of immortality from the divine bounty, 
and to be lodged in the boſom of ever- 
laſting love! when the cares and fears, 
and ſorrows that ſurround us are no 
more then to exchange theſe regions 


of pain and poverty for the glorious i in- 
heritance of eternal liſe; when the Son 


of God himſelf ſhall repeat his invita- 
tion, ſaying, © Come ye bleſſed children 


of my Father, receive the kingdom 


wy prepared- 


| 
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64 prepared for you from the beginning 
2 of the world; for 1 was hungry and 
4 ye gave me meat, thirſty and ye-gave 
me drink, a ſtranger and ye took me 
— © in, naked and ye cloathed me.“ 
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